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Oo A.R D OF T RAD &E.} 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO 
MINING AND THE ARTS. 

Director.—Sir Menry T. De la Beche, C.B., F.R.S. 

The following Course of Lectures and Practical Demonstrations 
will be given this Session, which commenced on the !st October. 
1. Chemistry, with special reference to the Arts—A. W. Hofmann, | 

Ph. D., F.R.S. 
3, Natural History, applied to Geology and the Arts—E. Forbes, 
F.R.S. 


4. Applied Mechanics—R. Wiilis, M.A., F.R.S 

5. Metallurgy—J. Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 

6. Geology, with its practical applications—A C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

7. Minivg.—8. Mineralozgy—W. W. Smyth, M.A. | 
Instruction in Mechanical Drawing is also given. 

The Royal College of Chentistry, now the Chemical Laboratory of 
this school, receives Pupils at a fee of £10 fur the term of fourteen 
weeks. The same fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory. | 
The fee fur Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Laboratories) 
is one payment of £30 for two years, or two annual payments of 
£20. This fee includes Field Instruction. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4. | 
Officers in the Queen's, or E. I. Company's Service, Acting Mining 
Agents and Managers, may obtain them at half the usual charge. 
HLR.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions to the | 
School, and others have also been established. 

For information apply to Mr. T. Reeks, Registrar, at the School, 
Jermyn Street, London. 


OA RD OF TRAD E, 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 

The Autumn Session commenced on 'st October, during which 
courses of lectures and practical Gemons rations in Science will 
be given mn the Metropolitan School of Sci nce, Jermyn Street, and 
in Art at Marlborough House. 

The Scientific course includes Chemistry, Natural History, 
Physical Science, Applie! Me hanics, Metallurgy, Geolo -y, Min- 
ing, Mineralogy, and Practical Instruction in the Laboratories. 
The Art course embraces Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, Per- 
spective, Colouring, Practical Construction, and various technical 
applications of Art 

‘The courses are intended to impart a knowledge of the principles 
of Science and Art involved in Manufacturing und Miuing pro- 
cesses, to those who may desire to carry them into practical and 
fadestrial pursuits. 

Iatieution is also devoted to t:e training of teachers in a 
knowledge of Sciences and Art. 

Prospectuses an‘ further in‘ th be obtai 
borough House, Pull Mall, or at the 
Selonce, Jer myn Street. 


| 

| 

| 

3. Physical Science, with its special applications—R. Hunt. | 
a { 

' 








d at Marl- 
tau School of 





PATRON.—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 


_ + Yomryr = 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC. INSTITUTION. 
~ MATHEMATICAL EVENING CLASSES, under the di- 
rection of G. R. SMALLEY, Esq. (a Graduate i. first-class Ma- 
thematical honours of the University of Cambridge’, for the 
rpuse of afforving, at a m<«derate exvens», sound practical 
struction in Mathematics and Natural Phi osophy to surveyors, 
Engi: cers, Mechan cs, Artizans, Naval and Muitary Studems, 
and the Public generally. 

A Froepectus, wita terms, may be had of the Secretary, at the 
Ta-titution. 
_ PANOPTICON OF SCIENCE AND 
ART, Leicester Square. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.—The attention of the Public is respectfully 
invited to the PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of this Department, 
which, from the vast resources and elaborate apparatus of this 
Institution, exhibit a degree of excellence not hitherto approached 
elsewhere. A select stock of ROSS'S superior Portrait and Land- 
scape Lenses, Pure Chemicals, &c. 


| 21 vols. 8vo, with an Atlas of Plates, complete, which he offers to 
; the public, so long as this small remainder lasts, for SEVEN 
; POUNDs ONLY. Complete sets have long been considered out of 


| volumes long considered lost has enabled the propriet.r to com- 


| Receuillis et Publiés par RUDOLVYH WIEGEL. Tome I. 





CHEMISTRY.—Mr. HOLMES commenced a Class of PRAC- 
TICAL CHEMISTRY in the Laboratory on Sept. i, for Medical 
Students, Gentlemen Amateurs, or Gentlemen wishi g to inves- 
tigate any partieular branch of CHEMICAL SCIENCE. A Select 
Class for Ladies, and a Juvenile Class in the morning. A’so, on 
the same day, Mr. Holmes commenced his Course of AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY, embracing simple practical methods of 
analysing soils, manures, &c., and instructions in the application 
of Chemical Science to the general routine of Farming Operovtions. 









ANK of VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA.—The 
; LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK are prepared to 
issue at their Head Office. in Lothbury, London, letters of Credit, 
and Hills at thirty days’ sight, upon the Bank of Victoria, Mel- 
bourne, Port Philip, and upon the Branches of that Bank at Gee- 
long and Belfast, at a charge of 2 per cent. 
J. W. GILBART, General Manag»r. 
_ AMATEURS OF ENGRAVINGS. ‘The 
Proprietor has recently been enabled to com Icte a few 
copies of 
LE PEINTRE GRAVEUR, par ADAM BARTSCH, 





print, and it is only recently that the acquisition of a stock of 


plete a f-w sets. He has al 0 9 large number of odd volumes, which 
he will be able to sell to complete deficient sets at a corresponding 
reduction. 
He has also on Sale 
SUPPLEMENTS AU PEINTRE GRAVEUR, 
Ecole 
Néerlandaise, Svo, $s. Leips ¢, Oct. 1853. J. A. Barth. 
N.B.—Orders will b» executed at the above price without any 
itional exp’nse for carriage or duty if sent direct to 
illiams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





ICHOLAS UNDER WARNING — British 
“Steps” in Tuscany—Wickedness of Want at Winchester 
—Anstrian Rags and Tatters—Hrutality “ under the Doctor ’’"— 
Nelly Nightingale’s Letters to the Women « f England—A People’s 
Parliament Wanted—The Wages Movement, &c.&c. Sec LLOYD'S 
WEEKLY LONUON NEWSPAPER. edited by DOUGLAS JER- 
ROLD, price 3d., vost free, containing writin:s by the Editor, and 
SIXTY COLUMNS OF THE VERY LATESt NEWS.—Send three 
postage stamps to E. L: OYD, Salisbury Square, London, and re- 
ceive a paper as a sample. or order of any newsagent. 


OTICE.— Mr. COULTON’S “FORTUNE.” 
A Romance of London Life in the Nin teenth Century. A 
Second and Cheaper Editi n in Three Volumes, lis. bound, is now 
ready. Orders received by all Booksellers. 
Published for Henry Colburn, by his suceesscrs, Hurst and 
Blackett, 13, Great Mariborough Street. 


sae THE MUSICAL WORLD. — MUSIC 
BOUND for TWO-AND-SIXPENCE and THREE-AND- 
SIXPENCE per Volume. 
Specimens to be seen at 85, St. Martin’s Lane, Trafalgar Square. 




















Mvoie’s Sevect Lisn- yx, October 15, 1853. 
ANY COPIES of eaen of the following 
WORKSare “at home" this day :—Ruskin's Fall of Venice 
—The Heir of Redclyff—Thackeray’s English Humourists—Macil- 
wain’s Life of Abernethy—Larpent’s Private Journal—Layard's 
Second Visit to Nineveh—Napoleon at St. Helena—Bremer’s Iin- 
pressions of America—The Insurrection in China—My home in 
Tasmania—Te Voyage of the Herald—A Poet's Day Dreams—Our 
Colonial Policy —The Tents of the Tuski—Esmond—Ruth—Villette 
—Sutherland’s Voyage to Baffin’s Bay—Lynch’s Essays on Litera- 
ture—Legends of the Madonna—Kichardson’s Central Africa— 
Bartlett's Scenery of Sicily—Christie Johnstone—Daisy Kurns— 
D’Aubizné’s Reformation in England, &c. &c. Fresh copies are 
added whenever a del.y occurs ; and an ample supply is provided 
of all the principal New Works as they appear. 
Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per annum. 
First Class Country Subscription, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, 
according to the number of vclumes required. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 








19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
ULLS NEW PLAN for READING and 
BOOK SOCIETIES throughout the kingdom, which is now 
ready, provides an unlimited supply of Standard Works—ail the 
New Books—and the right of Members to purcha-e any work de- 
sired, as soon as the first demand has subsided, at onv-half the pub- 








COMPLETION OF PEREIRA’S MATERIA MEDICA. 
On Wednesday next will be published, in 8vo, with many Wood- 
cuts, price 24s. 

'OHE ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA 
and THERAPEUTICS. By JON. PEREIRA, M.D., F.R.S., 

&c. Third Edition, enlarged and improved; including Notices of 

most of the Medicinal Substances in use in the Civilised World, 

and forming an Encyclopedia of Materia Medica. Vol. II. Part 

Il. completing the work. Edit y ALFRED 8S. TAYLOR, M.D., 

&c.; and GEORGE OWEN 1 , M.D., &c., from the Notes and 

Memoranda of the late Dr. PEREIRA. 

London; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 











Now ready, 
M? RRAY’S MODERN 
COOKERY BOOK. 
A New and Cheaper Edition, most carefully revised and improved. 
With | © Wooicuts. Price Vive Shillings, strongly bound. 
*.* Of this popular work more than 210,00 copies have been 
sold. 


DOMESTIC 


John Murray, Albemarle Strect. 


This day is published, the Second Volume vf 
N ISS AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIFE OF 

L MARY QUEEN SCOrs, forming the Fourth Volume 
of her LIVES of the QUEENS of SCOTLAND, and Enzlish Prin- 
cesses connected with the Regal Succession, with a Portrait of 
Mary at the age of 25, from the original Painting presented by 
herself to Sir Henry Curwen, of Workinton Hall. 

Volumes I. to III. contain the Lives of Mancaret Topnon, Mac- 
DALENE oF France, Mary or Lorgatne, Lady Marcaret Dovc tas, 
and the earlier portion of the Life of Queen Mary. 

Trice 10s. Gd. each, with Portraits and Historical Vignettes. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Post Svo, price 12s. cloth, 

| aaa IN GREECE; or, Truth in Mythology. 
By E. POCOCKE, Esq. With Mapy. 

Richard Griffin and C>., London and Glasgow. 





This day is published, price One Shilling, (by post, Is. 6d.) 
‘. RESULTS of the CENSUS of GREAT 
BRITAIN in 1851; with a Description of the Machinery and 
Processes employed to obtain the Returns. By EDWARD 
CHESHIRE, Fellow of the Statistical Society, and one of the Se- 
cretaries of the Statistical Section of the British Association. 
John W. Parker and Son, 445, West Strand, London. 





In one thick volume, a new Edition, the Eleventh, with many 
Additions, price 16s. 
AJ ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; being 
acomprehensive Medical Guide forsth r, Families, 
and Emigrants. By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons cf England. 

** Undoubtedly the best medical work for private families in the 
English language Iti. invaluable.”—Literary Times. 4 
Of ali the Medical Guides that have come to our hand, this s 
by far the best—for fu ness and completeness they all yield the 
palm to Dr. Graham’s.”—Zanner, August, 1893. 

Published by Simpkin and Co. Paternoster Row; Hatchards, 
187, Piccadilly; and Tegg aut Co., $5, Queen street, Cheapside. 
Sold by all Hooksellers. 

PASSAGE. 
ied, 
ARCTIC REGIONS. 


all the recent Discoveries. 










NORTH-WE: 
Just pub! 
V YLD'S CHART of the 
Third Edition. Containing 
In sheet, is. Gd.; case, 2s. 6d. 
WYLDS LARGE FOLIO ATLAS, containing 
66 Maps, in half-russia, £1 Ls. : Pe 
Aulases of all descriptions with the !atest Additions. 
James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen and H R.H. Prince 








lished price. 

Delivered gratis, and sent (post-free) to order, enclosing two 
stamps, addressed to Messrs. BULL and Co., Librarians, 19, Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square. 


ESTERTON’S ENGLISH and FOREIGN 














The privilege of free adm'ssion to the Institution is granted to all 
pupils on the evenings of their lectures. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Secretary; if by 
Post, enclose two postage stamps 


ARYLEBONE LITERARY AND SCIEN. 





TIFIC INSTIFUTION, 17, Edward’s Street, Pértman | 


Square. ‘The Programme of Lectures, and other Entertainments 
for the Session commencing the 2ith October, may be obtained in 
the Library. Terms of Subscription, combining the advantages of a 
continuous supply of the New Works, £2 2s. perannum ; ha'f-yearly, 
for the first half-year, £1 6s.; for the second, 16s.; and for the 
third, and following, £1 1s. Ladics, upon payment of £1 Is. annu- 
ally, or 10s. 6d. half-yearly, can avail themselves of the advantages 
of the Library and Lectures. The Theatre, capable of accommo- 
dating £00 persons, may be engaged on Moderate ‘Terms. 
JOHN RN. WARE » Secretary. 


ULU KAFIR EXHIBITION for ONE 


WEEK MOKE.—This extraordinary entertainment will be 











1epeated at the St. George's Gallery, Hyde Park Corner, every | 


Afternoon at Three, and every Evening at Eight. Reserved Seats, 
28. Admission, ls.; Family Tickets, admitting four, Half-price. 


O VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 

TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘'CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry. and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 
s . ~ they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of 

e world. 





LIBRARY, 20, St. George’s Place, Hyde Park Corner. 

“In passing St. George’s Hospital the attention is at once at- 
tracted to the commanding row of new and elegant mansions, 
devoted to business purposes, immediately facing Hyde Park, in 
the most prominent of which wiil be found the extensive and well- 
selected stock of Mr. Westerton, who has here collected a large 
and valuable Library, embracing the newes’ and best works in 
Engli-h and Foreign Literature; the proprietor having adopted a 
liberal scale of subscription, the Library w:ll be found of great 
advantage to the denizens of this highly aristocratic neighbour- 
hood, and cannot fail to ensure for Mr Westerton a well-merited 
success. Here also may be had evere vari ty of Ornamental 
Stationery, as aleo Bagster’s Polyglot Bibles, and Church Services, 
Bibles and Prayer-Books issued by the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and other elegant works suitable for presentation.”— 
London ast is To-' ay. 


tw CLERGYMEN, MERCHANTS, AU- 
THORS, and the Public generally —C. DAWSON, Printer, 
1483, Fenchurch Sireet, City, begs to draw attention to his large 
| assortment of Type for Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, and Jobbing 
of every description, and assures his | riends they may rely upon 
great neatness, punctuality, and moderate charges. 
*.* C. D. would be glad to treat for the printing of a Magazine 
or Periodical. 








This day, Second and Cheaper E 





tion, complete, in foolscap Svo, 


cloth, price 3s. 
‘THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY EUCHA- 
RIST. By ARCHDE:CON WILBERFORCE. 
“A work greatly needed in the Church of England.”—Guardian. 
London: J. and C Mozley, 6, Paternoster Row. 
Oxford: J. E. Parker. 





Albert, Charing Cross East, next door to the post-office, and 2, 
Roya! Exchange. 





MONTHLY. 

LEXANDER DUMAS’ NEW ROMANCE, 

“IZAAK LAKADAM,” illustrated with Tinted Page En- 
gravings, Part I., just published, Is. ; ' 

The above brilliant work of fiction. which is the most power- 

fully dramatic effort of this world-famed novelist’s fertiie pen, is 

pronounced by the author himself to be “ the work of his whole 











Vizetelly and Co., 135, Firet Street; Clarke, Beeton, and Co., 
148, Fleet Street. J. Menz-es, Edinburgh. J. M'Giashan, Dublin. 
And al! Booksellers and Rai!way Stauons 





. 1., New Series, price Is. 
fTPHE CHEMIST; \ Monthly Journal of 
Chemical and Physical *-ience. Edited by JOHN and 
CHARLES WATT, assisted ©: I: dustrial Chemistry by Lewis 
Thompson, Electro-Metallurgy by Arthur Watt, Pharmacy by 
Denham Smith, Minerato-y Kamuel High!ey, Photography by 
T. A. Malone, Physics Ly Carles Heisch, Public Health by J. 
Neville Warren. a La 
London: Samuel Highles, 32, Fleet Street. 





Just published, 




















Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 
NDIAN MISGOVERNMENT AND LORD 
DALHOUSIE. By Sir CHARLES NAPTER. 

Dedication.—‘ The Author of this work is dead. The care of 
putting it through the press is mune. And to the people of Eng- 
land it is dedicated ; because it exhibits faction frustrating a great 
man’s ¢ fforts t» serve the public; and shows how surely the }irec- 
tors of the East India Company are proceeding in the destruction 
of the Great Empire unw'sely committed to their Misgovernment, 
—W. F. P. Napier, Lieut.- General. 

Charles Westerton, Hyde Park Corner. 
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COMMENCEMENT 


THE LITERARY SEASON 
By HOPE AND CO. 


A Cale for the Aberdeen Cabinet. 
Immediately at all the Libraries. 
THE TURK AND THE HEBREW;; or, 


The Rule of the CRESCENT. A Story of Real rents 
and Living Persons. 
_Tandon: Horr and Co., 16, Great Mi arlboroug h Rtrest. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d., 


| 
TRACINGS; or, The Follies of the Day. | 
By TREVELY AN TURNHAM, Esq | 
Tendon : Hope and Co., 16, Gre: at My wrlboroug ch Street. 
Just out | price 4r. 
ERMENGARDE SYDNEY; or, Home 


London: Torr and Co., 16, Great Mar}borough Strect. 





Just published, price 1s. Gd. ; 


GOING TO SCHOOL; r, Passages it in vie | 
Life of Isabella Gordon. a Talo for Young Girls. 
Lendou: Hors and Co., 16, Great Ma arlboron gh Street. 


Tie T1038 st extraors dina wy Work “of the | Season, as acknow- 


iedged by the London Press. In three thick volumes, 
Jost 8vo., with Engraviugs, ry wrtraits, and Maps. Price 


THE ADVENTURES OF A LAbSY, in 


or, gilt edges, 2 





het rat, und Kas hnir ; throng hh por- 

or ver betore visite? by European. 

vy from the Punjal 

Caves of Ajunta an 

‘ id the Ne rry | 
} of the Bombay and M: idras 

ses, By Mrs, HERVEY. 

The fatigues, . the sprains, the duckings, the tumbles, | 

swtures, recounted by her are so numerous, as to 

r 5% »w any one could have lived to tell the 

Tau le of te: uk wood or gutta percha. 
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| 
| 
CO sntewed clearer traces of a love of | 
in thes > volumes. ”"—Athenarin. | 
vl rt fal ve wna ik that ail this was done and 
y a lady. —B tana 
The charm and 
Tm ike ther in 
“The 


attr ain on of pee volumes will soon 






nown,”"—H% 
ided!y the m 


ly Dispatch. 
st ton doi rdinary of the 


vi Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





Just published, in 4 vol » Price 5%, 


A HISTORY OF THE BR SOLY, MILITARY, 
SOVERE 1G WOORDER OF ST. JC OHN OF JERU- 
SALEM, Nnights Iospital ights Ly —_ urs, 
nis shits of Bho 










“Iti is seareciy possible to exaggerate the value of such a 
YK "— Atlus 
is ondon: Ho PE and Co., 1G, Great 


Marlborough Street. 





Just published, price 2a. 6d. 
v 7xT 
THE INV AT} TD’s GUIDE ON THE DIS- 
BASES AFFI CTING | THE VOICE AND RESPIRA- | 
£ Coustinption, Asthma and Bron- | 
Disorders of th Thr at called | 









ld, and 





ug in va Disex By AL FRED | 
ERCS. atte As ‘ cou in the Army. 

little book co Vain and useful hints.” | 

ete. | 
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full of valuable hint 





v aluable | tte treatis¢ 
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ae An inte! 
bronchitis, co 


know leprey pt 
— We Dig; at . 
Bes x7 Pdi ui Yr it + Mi irlborough Street. 
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NOTICE. 
All New Novels at One-Third of the present Price. 
TO ALL BOOKSELLERS AND CIRCULATING LIBRARIES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY, 


On MONDAY will be published, in 2 vols. 7s, 


MARGARET; OR, PREJUDICE AT HOME, AND ITS VICTIMS. 


Mr. BENTLEY begs to inform the Trade, that from and after the First of October, 1853, he will issue all his New Novels 
and Romances at ONE-THIRD of the Price hitherto charged for them ; that is, if the work be in Three V olumes, it 
will be charged at 10s. 6d. ; Two Volumes, 7s. ; One Volume, 3s. 6d. 





NOTICE 2. 
Mr. Wilkie Collins’ BASIL. 3 vols. 


CYRILLA, by the Author of THE INITIALS. 3 vols. 


Are included in this new Arrangement. 





New Works to be Published this Season. 


1. 


TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON 
NEGRO. By ALFRED F. WALLACE, Esq. 
Amazonian Languages. 


AND RIO 


With Remarks on the Vocabularies of 
By R. G. Laruam, M.D., F.R.S. 


‘THE BOTANIST’S WORD-BOOK. _ Being an Bty. 


mological and Explanatory Vocabulary of the Terms used in Boteny. By GEORGE 
MACDONALD, Esq. and PROFESSOR ALLAN. 


3. 
THE FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. | Part IV. 


including an elaborate Essay on the Origin, Variation, and Distribution of Plants. By 
JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. j 


4. 
THE BOTANY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S 


HERALD. Part Ill. By BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.LS. 


THE ZOOLOGY 


H.M.S. HERALD. Part IT., 
M.D., F.R.S. 
6. 


.| POPU LAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 


prising all the British I sirds. A New Edition. By T. H. GOSSE, Esq. 


OF THE VOYAGE OF 


including Mammals. By SIR JOHN RICHARDSON, 
Com- 


INSECTA 


ation of the Diptera. 


sSRITANN NICA. 


Vol. II., comprising continu- 
By EF. WALKER 


R, = E.LS. 


POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY. 


Comprising 
all the British Mollusks and Shells. By G. B. SOWERBY, Jun. F.L.S. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH MOSSES. 


Comprising all the British Species. By R. M. STARK, Esq. 
10. 
BOTANY. 
AGNES CATLOW. 
1]. 


A Treatise on the Rearing and 
By J. H. SAUNDERS, Esa. 


. |POPULAR GARDEN 


cultivated Garden Flowers. By 


Comprising the 


DAIRY FARMING. 


Feeding of Dairy Stock. 





Reeve and Co. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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Completion of Mr. RUSKIN’S Work on VENICE. 


AR nn nnn nnn nnn 


Just Published, uniform with Vols. I. and II. 


THE STONES OF VENICE, 


By JOHN RUSKIN, Esa. 


Imp. 8vo. with Twelve Plates, drawn by the Author, price ll. 11s, 6d. 


“The ‘Stones of Venice’ is the production of an earnest, religious, progressive, and informed —— 


VOL. Il.—THE FALL. 


The Author of 


this Essay on Architecture has condensed into it a poetic apprehension, the fruit of awe of God and delight in nature ; 
a knowledge, love, and just estimate of art; a holding fast to fact, and repudiation of hearsay ; an historic breadth, and 
a fearless challenge of existing social pri oblems, whose union we know not where to find paralleled.” —Spectator. 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





_" QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXVL., is Published this day. 
CONTENTS. 

The Institute of France. 
Murder of Thomas 4 Becket. 
The Dauphin in the Temple. 
oe Ho y Places. 

lhiary of Casaubon. 
Electro-B: logy, Mesmerism, and Table-Turning. 
Life of Haydon. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


aug poneepa ce 





MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS IN ITALY. 
The following are now ready, 
ANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY.—Being 
a Guide to Sarpinia, Lomparpy, Venice, Parma, Pia 


ceNnz4, Mopena, Lucca, Firorence, and Tuscany, as far as the 
Var p’Arno. With Maps and Plans. Post 8yo. 93. 


II. 
HANDBOOK for CENTRAL ITALY, Part I. 


—Being a Guide to SourHerNn Tuscany and the ee STarEs, 
With Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 


Ii. 

HANDBOOK for CENTRAL ITALY, Part TI. 
—Being a Guide to Rome and its Environs. With Plan. Post 
Svo. (Nearly ready. 

IV. 
HANDBOOK for. SOUTHERN ITALY.— 


Being a Guide to the ConrinenTaL Portion of the Two Siciries, 
including Narvies, Pompett, Hercutaneum, Vesuvius, Bay oF 
Napzes, &c. With Map and Plans. Post yo. lis. 


Vv. 
HANDBOOK to the ['TALIAN SCHOOLS of 


PAINTING. From the German of Kiigler. With 100 Ilustra- 
tions from the Old Masters. Post 8vo. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





SIR CHARLES LYELL’S GEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
Now Ready, 


HE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; or, The 
Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as illus- 
trative of Geology. By Sir CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. Ninth 
ras = thoroughly revise. Edition. With numerous Woodcuts. 
VO. iS. 


Il. 
LYELL’S MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY 


GEOLOGY ; or, The Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabi- 
tants, as illustrated by its Geological Monuments. Fourth Edition. 
With 520 Woodcuts. 8vo. 12s. 


IIl. 
LYELL’S TRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA, 
be With Coloured Geological Map and Plates. 2 vols. post 
vo. 2ls. 
IV. 
LYELL’S SECOND VISIT to the UNIT 
STATES, 1845-6. Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF INDIA. 
Now ready, Second Edition, revised, with Maps, 8vo, 6s. 


ODERN INDIA. A Sketch of the System 

of Civil Government; with some Account of the Nati ves, 

and Native Institutions. By GEORGE CAMPBELL, Esq. Con- 
taining— 

1. Previous History—2. The Country and People—3. Native 
Institutions—4. Our Political Progress and Position—5. Our Civil 
History—6. The Pr resent Goverument—7 The Instruments of Go- 
vernment—8. The Land and its Revenue—9. Other Revenu: s— 
10. Finance—11. Police and Criminal Justice—12. Civil Justice. 


‘ED 





Also, by the Same, with Maps, Svo, 12s. 


INDIA AS IT MAY BE. An Outline of a 
Proposed Government and Policy. Containing— 

1. Home Government— 2. Indian Governments—3. 
System—4. Civil Administration, Laws, and Judicial Establish- 
ments—5. Civil Service—6. Military Establishments Finance 
—8. Moral and Material Improvement, Religion, Education, Pub- 
lic Works, &c. 


Political 








John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


| ANDREW COMBE, M.D. 





WORKS BY GEORGE COMBE. 
SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY. Sth Edi- 
tion, revised by JAMES COXE,M.D. With 4 Plates and 
above 70 Woodcuts. 2 vors. #vo. Py. 1037. 14s. cloth. This 
Work has been translated into the French and German Languages. 
*.* The 52 pages reprinted in this Edition may be had separately, 


ce ls. 
ELEMENTS OF PHRENOLOGY. ith 


Edition, improved, with numerous Illustrations. 12mo. Pp. 220. 
3s. 6d. boards. 
THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. &th 


Edition, enlarged. Post 8vo. 
People’s Edition,” Royal 8vo. 1s. 6d. sewed. 

This Work has been translated into French, German, and 
Swedish; and 90,000 copies have been printed in the United 
Kingdon. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY; or, 
Man—Individual, Domestic, and Social. 
Pp. 44u. 7s. 6d. boards.—** The 
Pp. 116. 2s. sewed. 

LECTURES ON POPULAR EDUCATION. 
3rd Edition, enlarged. Pp. 82. svo. is. 8d. sewed. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
l vol. §vo. 148. buards. 

Longman and Co. ; and Simpkin, 

Edinbuigh: 


Pp. 507. 8s. cloth lettered.—* The 


The Duties of 
znd Edition. Crown 8vo. 
People’s Edition,” Loyal 5vo. 


London: Marsheli, and Co. 


Maclachlan and Stewart. 





Just published, with portraits, 


ALMANACH DE GOTHA, 1854. 


_Dulau and Co., Foreign Booksellers, Soho Square. 
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This annual favourite, besides the us Al 
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the Public Offices, with 
of the Court Calendai 
interest passed in 153 
sessed iaxes, Stamps, 
useful information. 
London: Published for the C 


Greenhill, at thei: 
cae POCKET ALMANACK for 
1554. Price : d. sewed. 


Will be published in November. 

With SO pages of letterpress, containing more useful and valuat 
matter for occasional reference than can be fuund in any other 
publ cation of the same size and price. 

Published for the Company of Stationers by Joseph Green! 
their Hall, London. 

And may be had of all Bookselle rs an d Stationers— 
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And in a variety of other bine lings suitable for "pres nts 


pe 2RMANEN 





NI ENLARGEMENT of PETER 
PARLEY’S ANNUAL. 

The Fiftcenth Year of its publication, during which perio 
comprised, and still continues to include, the following interest 
features:— 






. The Passing Events 0° the Current Year. 
Sketches in Natural History 
Facts and Illustrations of Science. 
els and Adventures. 
raphies of the Great and Good. 
nt Legends anu His ories. 
Sveryday Matters. 
th, Sea y 
hritish Arts and Manufactures. 

10. Botanical and Seaside Rambles 

ll. Extraordinary Persons, Places, and Things. 

12. Tales and Sturies, Serious and Comic. 

The whole presenting to the youthful mind one of the most 
beautifui compendiums of Useful and Entertaining Knowled 
ever published. 

The Volume for 1854 is increased (nearly one-third), to Imperial 
l6mo, and contains an unusual number of Illustrations on Stee) 
and Wood, and in colours It is written in a +tr.king and familiar 
style, and adapied io the capacities of young persons 0! both sexes, 
for whom it forms the most appropriate Christmas Present or New 
Year's Gift ever published, even in these days of Cheap Literature. 
Early Orders are recommended. 

London: Darton and Co., ard all Booksellers 
The Publishers wil! be glad to purchase Perfect Sets of “ Parley’s 
” 
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‘THE FUTURE LIFE. 


| TEN SERMONS oF RELIGION. 


NEW WORKS. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. New 
Series. No. VIII. Contents: 


Religion in Italy. 

The Progress of Fiction as an Art. 

Partnership with Limited Liability. 

The Book of Job. 

Schooi Claims of Languages: Ancient and Modern. 
German Mysticism in the 17th Century. 

Tue Universal Postulate. 

The Progress of Russia. 

Contemporary Literature of England, America, Germany, 


and france. 
THE TWIN SISTERS: A Novel. By 
LUCY FIELD, Authoress of “The Two Friends.” % vols. por rst 
Svo, cloth, £1 lls. 6d. [Now ready. 


THE RELIGION OF THE HEART. A 


Manual of Faith and Duty. By LEIGH HUN?. 
cloth, 6s. 


DAD Ormco te 


Feap. évo, 
[Now ready. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED, OF 


A RETROSPECT OF THE RiuLIGIOUS 


LI¢¥E OF ENGLAND; or, The Church, Tracturianism, and 
Free Inquiry. By J. J. TAYLER, B.A. Larg Ze post ovo, clo h, 


78. 6d. (Now ready. 


THEISM, ATHEISM, AND THE 


POPULAR THEOLOGY Sermons by THEODORE 
PARKER, ae ot “A Discourse of Matters pertaining to 
Religion,” &¢. Ai te Portrait of the Author engraved 
on Steel will be ore fixed. Large post 5vo, cloth, 9s. 

Now ready. 









SECOND EDITION OF 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREW 


MONARCHY, from the Administration of Samuel to the 

Baby onish Ceptivity. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEW MAN, 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, aud Author of 
“The soul: its Sorrows and Aspirations,” &. Lirge post 
Svo, cloth, 8s. od. (Now ready. 


THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF 


AUGUSTE COMTE. Translated and Condensed by Hanniet 
MARTINEAU. 2 Vols. large post Svv, cloth, | Nearly ready. 








*," The three preceding Works form Nos. 1. to lV. C piaan’s 
“Quarterly Serics,” which is published by subseri pti on 
subscri a pric ¢ four l i Bs able 
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A SYSTEM OF MORAL SCIENCE. By 


LAURENCE P. HICKOK, Author of “* Rational Ps 
Royal 5vo,1 8 
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ORE PARKER. Post §vo, cloth, &s. dy. 


THE ARTISTS MARRIED LIFE; 
being that of AL =RT DURER. Translated from the Ger 


mean of Lrorotp Scurrer, by Mrs. Stop.ny. 1s. 


PHASES OF FAITH: 
the History Creed. By F. 
tion. Wi nul ¢ 
and a Reply 


THE CRIMES OF THE HOUSE OF 


PSBURG AGAINST ITS OWN LIEGE sUBJECTS. Py 
- NEWMAN, Professor of Latin at University Coliez¢ 








or, Passages from 


IAN. 1 












| ESSAYS by RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


nd Corrections of 
tory ie ac 


 hegeiaa d, by permissiuD, irom 


lirst Series i mbods 
the last American E 
THOMAS CARLY LE. 

first English Edition. <s. 


THE BRIDESMAID, COUNT STEPHEN, 
and OTHER POEMS. By MARY C. HUME Feap. = 


cioth, 6s. [Now ready 


THE PUBLIC FUNCTION OF WOMAN : 


ing the litions 








ASermon. By THEUDU PARKER. Post Sy 
POEMS. By ANNA BLACKWELL. 
Svo, cloth. (Now ready. 


| A HISTORY OF THE SESSION sae: 


A Parliamentary Retrospect. Feap. 8vo. y ready. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE OLD 
Lf mn i Pi the —" “Three Experuments of 


London: Joun Cnapman, 142, Strand. 


Edinburgh : MacLacHian and STUART. 
Glasgow: JosapH Mitten. Liverpool: Hanay Yorne. 
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THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 


WILL BE 


Published Immediately. 


1 
ALFRED BUNN IN AMERICA 


—OLD ENGLAND AND NEW ENGLAND. By 
ALFRED BUNN. 2 vols. 21s. 


II. 
THE RISE AND PROGRESS 


OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 
PROFESSOR CREASY, Barrister-at-Law, Author 
of “The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


III. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF 


THE PRINCESS PALATINE (Princess of Bohemia). 
Together with her Correspondence with the Great Men 
of her Day. By the BARONESS BLAZE DE BURY, 
Author of ‘Germania, its Courts and Camps.” 


IV. 


A NEW AND REVISED EDI- 


TION, WITH ADDITIONS, of MR. KAYE’S ADMI- 
NISTRATION OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
8vo. 700 pp. 21s. 


V. 

CIVIL LIBERTY AND SELF- 
GOVERNMENT. By FRANCIS LIEBER, LL.D. 
Author of ‘Political Ethics,” ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Niebuhr,” &c. 8vo. 15s. 

VI. 
MARGARET; or, PREJUDICE 


AT HOME, AND ITS VICTIMS. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 7s. 


VII. 


ENGLISH NOTES; or, IMPRES- 


SIONS OF EUROPE. By RALPH] WALDO EMER- 
SON, Author of *‘ Representative Men,” &c. Sm. S8vo. 


VIII. 
WALTER EVELYN; or, THE 
LONG MINORITY. 3 vols. post Svo. 10s. 64. 
IX. 
THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF 


THEODORE HOOK. With New Maiter, and with 
some Names now first inserted. Small 8vo. 5s. 
X. 
BENTLEY’S PARLOUR BOOKCASE. 


THE UNDYING ONE. By the 


* HON. MRS. NORTON. In small Svo. 2s, 6d. 
Forming Vol. 21 of this series. 
XI. 
LUTHER IN CHINA. 


Forming Vol. 22 of this series. Price 3s. 6d. 


XII. 
BENTLEY’S RAILWAY LIBRARY. 


STELLA AND VANESSA. 


Edited by LADY DUFF GORDON. 
Forming Vol. 14 of this series. Price 1s. 


XIII. 
NEW EDITION OF 


WILKIE COLLINS'S BASIL. 


8 vols. 10s. 6d. 
XIV. 


NEW EDITION OF CYRILLA. 


3 vols. 10s. 6d. By the Author of “THE INITIALS.” 





Ricoarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





NOTICE. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF EVELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE, 


In Four Montuiy VOLUMES, PRICE ONLY SIx SHILLINGS EACH, Bounp. 
Printed Uniformly with the last edition of ‘‘ Pepys’ Diary.” 

Ou the 1st of November, with the Magazines, will be published, the First Volume of the Cheap Re-Issue of the New, Revised, and 
Enlarged Edition of ‘THE DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN EVELYN, F.R.S.;” comprising all 
the important additional Notes, Letters, and other Illustratious last made, consequent on the re-ecamination of the 
original M.S. : 
“We rejoice to welcome this beautiful and compact edition of Evelyn—one of the most valuable and interesting 

works in the language—now deservedly regarded as an English classic.” —Eraminer. 

‘This work is a necessary companion to the popular histories of our country—to Hnme, Hallam, Macaulay, and 

Lingard.”—Sun. 

Published for HENRY COLBURN, by his Successors, HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Gt. Marlborough St. 

ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


TENTH EDITION. Now Ready, with 15 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound, 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS, 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. 


“A book calculated to prove more practically useful was never penned than ‘The Crescent and the Cross’~a work 
which surpasses all othevs in its homage for the sublime and its love for the beautiful in those famous resions conse- 
crated to everlasting immortality.”—Sun. 


Published for HENRY COLBURN, by his Successors, HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Gt. Marlborough St. 








This day is published, in 1 vol. Svo. with large Maps, 14s. bound, 


THE JOURNALS AND CORR! SPONDENCE OF 


GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, BaRT. 


G.C.B. and G.C.H., ADJUTANT-GENERAL of the FORCES under H.R.H. the DUKE OF YORK. 
COMPRISING THE CAMPAIGNS IN FLANDERS AND HOLLAND IN 1793—$94. 
With an Appendix, containing his Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of Invasion. 

Epitep By HIs Son, SIR HARRY VERNEY, Barr. 


“ An interesiing as well as timely publication.” —Evaminer. 





Also, just published, in 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, F.R.S, 


With a View of his Writings, Lectures, and Character. 
By GEORGE MACILWAIN, F.R.GS. 


“A memoir of high professional and general interest.”—Morning Post. 
“We recommend these interesting and important volumes, in the strongest terms, to the attention of the public.”— 
bserver. 

: “This is a book which onght to be read by every one. The professional man will find in it the career of one of the 
most illustrious Professors of Medicine of our own or of any other age; the student of intellectual science, the progress 
of a truly profound philosopher ; and all, the lesson afforded by a good man’s life. Abernethy’s memory is worthy of a 
good biographer, and happily it has found one. Mr. Macilwain writes well, and evidently, in giving the history of his 
deceased friend, he executes a labour of love. The arrangement of his matter is exceilent: so happily interwoven with 
narrative, anecdotes, often comical enough, and deep reflection, as to carry a reader forward irresistibly.”—Standard. 





Also, in 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound, 


A LADY'S ViSIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF AUSTRALIA, 


IN 1852-3. WRITTEN ON THE SPOT. 
By MRS. CHARLES CLACY. 
HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY COLBURN, 13 Gt. Marlborough St. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


AILIEFORD: A FAMILY HISTORY. 


By tae AvuTHoR or “JoHN Drayton.” 3 vols. 
“ 4 work abounding in fascination of an irresistible kind.”—Obsercer. 
“4 delightful tale, full of affecting incident, brilliant description, and profound reflection.”—Standard. 
“The reflex of life is so true that the book throughout excites the interest of reality.”—Spectator. 
“This charming novel is one of the autobiographical kind, told in a delightfully entertaining style It does full 
justice to the reputation already gained by the Author.”—John Bull. 


THE ROSES.—A NOVEL. 


By tae AvuTHoR or “THE History or a Furr.” 


3 vols. (Just Ready.) 
THE COLONEL. | ELECTRA: 
A STORY OF MODERN TIMES. 


By THe AUTHOR oF “THE PERILS OF FASHION.” | 
By tHE AUTHOR oF “ ROCKINGHAM.” 


8 vols. i 
With Illustrations by Lord Gerald Fitzgerald. 3 vols. 





“A superior novel, which will find an extensive circle { 
of admirers.” —Globe. 

“‘A very clever, amusing, and instructive tale.”— | 
Britannia. | 
“One of the most readable novels of the season.”— | 


CHARLES AUCHESTER, 


A MUSICAL NOVEL. 
DEDICATED TO THE Rt. Hon. B. DIsrAktt. 
38 vols. 


Sunday Times. 
** A novel of considerable interest.” —Observer. | 
‘The author of this interesting novel has fully redeemed | 
the promise held out by the former production from the | 
same talcnted pen.”—John Bull. 





HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY COLBURN, 13 Gt. Marlborough St. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1853. 


REVIEWS. 





The Correspondence of Thomas Giay and 
William Mason; to which are added some 
Letters addressed by Gray to the Rev. 
James Brown, D.D., Master of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. With Notes and Tllus- 
trations by the Rev. John Mitford. Bentley. 

Onx of our most pleasing literary recollections 

is that of a visit, now many years ago, to the 

country churchyard of Stoke Pogeis, the scene 
of Gray’s ‘Elegy.’ In that secluded and 
romantic spot his own remains, in fulfilment 
of his request, are deposited. Beneath ‘the 
yew-tree’s shade’ may still be read many ‘an 
uncouth rhyme’ and ‘holy text.’ The ‘frail 
memorials’ that protected from insult the bones 
of that generation have mouldered away, but 
we still see ‘ shapeless sculptures’ on which the 
pensive poet gazed, and the old church with 
its ‘ivy-mantled tower,’ and the main features 
of the scene are the same as they were in the 
days of ‘the rude forefathers of the hamlet.’ 

On the monument to the memory of the poet 

in Stoke Park are inscribed stanzas taken 

from the ‘ Elegy,’ some lines of the ‘ Ode on the 

Distant Prospect of Eton College,’and a record 

of the poet’s death and burial-place. We saw, 

too, in the library of the mansion, then the 
property of Mr. Granville Penn, some litera 

relics of Gray—manuscripts, and books with 
annotations, in the neat delicate handwriting 
characteristic of the refined and elegant mind 
of the man. The letters now published were 
not at that time among these interesting me- 
morials. The correspondence with Mason 
was by him carefully preserved and arranged, 
selections and extracts only being used by 
him in his memoir of Gray. The letters were 
bequeathed by Mason at his death to his friend 

Mr. Stonhewer, from whom they passed into 

the hands of his relative, Mr. Brecht, of Skef- 

fington Hall, Leicestershire, and in 1845, 

when the library of Gray was sold by the sons 

of that gentleman, they were purchased by 

Mr. Penn, and by him placed in the hands of 

Mr. Mitford. A more suitable editor could 

not have been selected, Mr. Mitford’s name 

being already associated with Gray, as the 
author of the ‘ Life’ prefixed to the quarto 
edition of his works. The reasons for the 
suppression of so many letters by Mason, in 
his memoir, are thus stated by Mr. Mitford:— 

“That volume, which was dedicated by a grate- 
ful hand to the memory of his illustrious friend, 
and which has been ever esteemed a model of 
elegant composition and structure, was made with 
great and careful consideration of the duty to be 
performed, and with an unusual delicacy in the 
selection of the materials; and this was deemed 
requisite at the time, which followed so closely 
on Gray’s death. Notwithstanding the general 
brightness of the poet’s reputation, and the con- 
sent of the ‘chosen few’ in the admission of his 
superior genius, the ‘ Elegy’ was in truth the only 
one of his poems that was universally popular. 

The subject of it was attractive; the imagery re- 

commended by its elegance; and the sentiments 

and reflections were not too deep for the common 
apprehension. ‘The Churehyard, Johnson says, 

‘abounds with images which find a mirror in every 

mind, and with sentiments to which every bosom 





returns an echo. The four stanzas beginning 
“Yet e’en these bones” are to me original. I | 
have never seen the notions in any other place. 
Yet he that reads them here persuades himself | 
that he has always felt them.’ This was not the 
case with the ‘Odes.’ The principles on which 
they were formed, and the ornaments they re- 
quired, were less adapted to the public taste and | 


knowleége. They were of too high a flight. The 
system was too refined, the ideal abstractions too 
remote, and the language perhaps too learned and 
elaborate. There was no story to unfold by which 
passion could be excited, nor any narrative to 
allure by which curiosity could be gratified. The 
reviewers of the day cavilled at them; the men of 
wit endeavoured to hold them up to ridicule ; and 
even Hurd, the leading critic of that age, men- 
tioned them with a courteous and attempered 
praise, as beyond the common vein of such things. 
Mason, therefore, was careful in the additions he 
made to what already had appeared, and did not 
even dare to present that’ beautiful torso or frag 
ment alluded to in the note without repairing and 
completing it with his own hands. While to en- 
large the circle of personal aneedote, and to admit 
the public with open confidence into a more inti- 
mate knowledge of Gray’s private life and habits 
of intercourse, Mason would have considered as 
almost treacherous to his friend, as it was also 
directly opposed to his own temper and conduct, 
which was, to all but his intimate friends, cold 
and reserved, and not without a disposition to 
form austere and perhaps unfavourable judgments 
of others.” 

More than a century having passed since 
this correspondence commenced, all personal 
reasons for suppression have long since been 
removed; nor is there any fear of diminishing 
the reputation of Gray, the verdict of general 
opinion having confirmed, with regard to all 
his works, the views which led Johnson to say 
of the ‘Elegy’ that it was ‘vain to blame,’ 
and ‘useless to praise it.’ With Gray him- 
self we are glad to have any additional ac- 
quaintance, and these familiar letters disclose 
much of his character and his pursuits. In 
the correspondence with Mason, and with Dr. 
Brown, which the editor also received from 
Mr. Penn, a more natural and life-like idea of 
the poet will be gained, than from the partial 
representation which the jealous friendship of 
Mason allowed to pass from the press. In 
the letters now printed,— 

* The close reserve of his general manner may 
be advantageously contrasted with his playful hu- 
mour and kindness to his friends; his warm at- 
tachments and his affectionate language may be 
seen coming more brightly out of the cold surface 
of his common demeanour; perhaps showing that 
some part of it was asstmed, as a necessary de- 
fence against intrusion and curiosity. ‘The me- 
lancholy Gray’ will not indeed disappear altoge- 
ther; and there were events and disappointments 
which had affected him deeply, the effects and 
remembrance of which he never could remove; 
but, more than all, ‘the long disease of life’ ac- 
companied him from his earliest to his latest 
years, and clouded with a constant and melancholy 
shadow the best and brightest days of his ex- 
istence.” 

Of Gray’s manners and habits of life Mr. 
Mitford, in his prefatory remarks, gives a 
striking description, nor will many dissent 
from the estimate of his genius and of his 
learning :— 

“Tt was said of a contemporary of his, ‘ that he 
never touched any subject which he did not 
adorn ; but of Gray it may with as much truth be 
observed, that he seldom closed his laborious in- 
quiries till he had exhausted the means of further 
investigation. To him, the ‘ Genealogical Re- 
searches’ of Dugdale were incomplete; the scien- 
tific language of Linneus imperfect: and the 
‘History of the Chinese Dynasties, in fifteen 
quarto volumes, by Grosier, needed his verbal 
corrections, and supplemental improvements, be- 
fore it was worthy of being enrolled in the archives 
of Pekin.” 

Before giving some specimens of Gray’s 


letters we must present a fragment by Horace 


Walpole, published by Mr. Mitford as original, 
though some parts of it seem familiar to us. 





“T do not know,” says Mr. Mitford, “ when 
they were written. They are indeed very un- 
finished, and seem to have been composed in 
haste, but they have added ‘something to our 
knowledge of the poet’s history, and they 
acquire an authentic value from the quarter 
from which they come:”— ° 

“He was the son ofa money serivener, by Mary 
Antrobus, a milliner in Cornhill, and sister to two 
Antrobus’s who were ushers of Eton School. He 
was born in 1716, and educated at Eton College, 
chiefly under the direction of one of his uncles, 
who took prodigious pains with him, which an- 
swered exceedingly. He particularly instructed 
him in the virtues of simples. He had a great 
genius for music and poetry. From Eton he went 
to Peter House at Cambridge, and in 1739 accom- 
panied Mr. H. W. in travelling to France and 
Italy. He returned in 1741, and returned to 
Cambridge again. His letters are the best I ever 
saw, and had more novelty and wit. One of his 
first pieces of poetry was an answer in English 
verse to an epistle from H. W. At Naples he 
wrote a fragment, describing an earthquake, and 
the origin of Monte Nuovo, in the style of Virgil ; 
at Rome an Aleaic ode, in imitation of Horace, to 
R. West, Esq. After his return he wrote the in- 
imitable ode, ‘On a Distant Prospect of Eton Col- 
lege ; another moral ode; and that beautiful one 
on a cat of Mr. Walpole’s, drowned in a tub of 
of goldtishes. These three last have been pub- 
lished in Dodsley’s ‘ Miscellanies. He began a 
poem on the reformation of learning, but soon 
dropped it, on finding his plan too much resem- 
bling the ‘Dunciad.’ It had this admirable line 
in it: 

‘ And gospel-light first flashed from Bullen’s eyes.’ 

He began, too, a philosophical poem in Latin, 
and an English tragedy of Agrippina, and some 
other odes, one of which, a very beautiful one, 
entitled, ‘Stanzas written in a Country Church- 
yard, he finished in 1750. He was a very slow, 
but very correct writer. Being at Stoke in the 
summer of 1750, he wrote a kind of tale, addressed 
to Lady Schaub and Miss Speed, who had made 
him a visit at Lady Cobham’s. The ‘Elegy writ- 
ten in the Churchyard’ was published by Dodsley, 
Feb. 16, 1751, with a short advertisement by Mr. 
H. W., and immediately went through four edi- 
tions. He had some thoughts of taking his Doc- 
tor’s degree, but would not, for fear of being con- 
founded with Dr. Grey, who published the foolish 
edition of ‘ Hudibras.’ 

“Tn March, 1753, was published a fine edition 
of his poems, with frontispieces, head and tail 
pieces, and initial letters, engraved by Grignion 
and Miller, after drawings of Richard Bentley, 
Esq. He lost his mother a little before this, and 
at the same time finished an extreme fine poem, 
in imitation of Pindar, ‘On the Power of Musical 
Poetry, which he began two or three years before. 
In the winter of 1755, George Hervey, earl of 
Bristol, who was soon afterwards sent Envoy to 
Turin, was designed for Minister to Lisbon: he 
offered to carry Mr. Gray as his secretary, but he 
declined it. In August, 1757, was published two 
odes of Mr. Gray; one, ‘On the Power and Pro- 
gress of Poesy, the other, ‘On the Destruction of 
the Welsh Bards by Edward I.’ They were printed 
at the new press at Strawberry Hill, being the first 
production of that printing-house. In October, 
1761, he made words for an old tune of Geminiani, 
at the request of Mrs. Speed. It begins, 

‘ Thyrsis, when we parted, swore.’ 
Two stanzas . .. . . the thought from the 
French.” 

The ‘admirable line’ is misquoted by Wal- 
pole. At the close of the poem on ‘The Alli- 
ance of Education and Government,’ Mason 
thus printed ‘a couplet much too beautiful to 
be lost :”"— 


“ When love could teach a monarch to be wise, 
And gospel-light first dawned from Bullen’s eyes.” 


Of Gray’s letters it is a great deal for Walpole 
to say that ‘‘they are the best he ever saw, 
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having more novelty and wit.” They have | 


much of the cleverness and vivacity of Wal- 
= own style, and they confirm the opinion 
ormed by the same good jndge of character, 
that ‘humour was his natural and original 
turn.’ Of this humour a characteristic ex- 
ample occurs in the first letter to Dr. Wharton, 
dated Florence, March 12, 1740, when he was 
on his travels with Walpole. We give only a 
few sentences, the letter having been already 
published by Mason. He sends to Dr. Whar- 
ton an account of his journey from Dover to 
Florence, under the form of “ Proposals for 
printing by subscription the travels of T. G., 
Gentleman, which will consist of all the fol- 
lowing particulars:— 

“Chap. 1. The author arrives at Dover; his 
conversation with the mayor of that corporation ; 
sets out in the pacquet boat; grows very sick; 
with a very minute account of all the cireum- 
stances thereof; his arrival at Calais; how the 
inhabitants of that country speak French, and are 


said to be all Papishes; the author's reflections 


thereupon. 

“Chap. 2. How they feed him with soupe, and 
what soupe is ; howhe meets with a Capucin, and 
what a Capucin is; how they shut him up in a 
postchaise and send him to Paris; he goes won- 
dering along during six days, and how there are 
trees and houses just as in England; arrives at 
Paris without knowing it. 

“Chap. 3. A full account of the river Seine, 
and of the various animals and plants its borders 
produce ; a description of the little creature called 
an Abbé, its parts and their uses, with the rea- 
sons why they will not live in England, and the 
methods that have been used to propagate them 
there; a eut of the inside of a nunnery; its struc- 
ture wonderfully adapted to the use of the ani- 
mals that inhabit it; a short account of them, 
how they propagate without the help of a male, 
and howthey eatup their own young ones, like cats 
and rabbits ; supposed to have both sexes in them- 
selves, like a snail; the dissection of a duchess, 
with some copper-plates, very curious. * * * 

“Chap. 13. Enters into the dominions of the 
Pope of Rome; meets the Devil, and what he 
says on the occasion. Very public and scandalous 
doings between the vines and the elm-trees, and 
how the olive-trees are shocked thereupon. The 
author longs for Bologna sausages and hams, and 
how he grows as fat as a hog. 

“14, Observations on antiquities. The author 
proves that Bologna was the ancient Tarentum ; 
that the battle of Salamis, contrary to the vulgar 
opinion, was fought by land, and not far from 
Ravenna; that the Romans were a colony of the 
Jews, and that Eneas was the same with Lhud. 

“ Chap. 15, His arrival at Florence ; is of opi- 
nion that the Venus of Medicis is a modern per- 
formance, and that a very indifferent one, and 
much inferior to the King Charles at Charing Cross. 
Account of the city, and manners of the inhabit- 
ants, with a learned dissertation on the true situa- 
tion of Gomorrah. 

“ And here will end the first part of these in- 
structive and entertaining voyages; the subscribers 
are to pay twenty guineas, nineteen down, and the 
remainder upon delivery of the book. N.B. A 
few are printed on the softest royal brown paper, 
for the use of the curious.” 

On the subject of the Laureateship, which 
Gray refused to accept, the following letter is 
written to Mason:— 

“ Dec. 19, 1757. 

“ Dear Mason,—Though I very well know the 
bland emollient saponaceous qualities both of 
sack and silver, yet if any great man would say 
to me, ‘I make you Rat-catcher to his Majesty, 
with a salary of 300/. a year and two butts of the 
best Malaga; and though it has been usual to 
catch a mouse or two, for form’s sake, in public 
once a year, yet to you, sir, we shall not stand 
upon these things,’ I cannot say I should jump 
at it; nay, if they would drop the very name of 


| friends and others by nicknames. 





the office, and call me Sinecure to the King’s 
Majesty, I should still feel a little awkward, and 
think every body I saw smelt a rat about me; 
but I do not pretend to blame any one else that 
has not the same sensations ; for my part I would 
rather be serjeant trumpeter or pinmaker to the 
palace. Nevertheless I interest myself a little in 
the history of it, and rather wish somebody may 
accept it that will retrieve the credit of the thing, 
if it be retrievable, or ever had any credit. Rowe 
was, I think, the last man of character that had 
it. As to Settle, whom you mention, he belonged 
to my lord mayor not to the king. Eusden was 
a person of great hopes in his youth, though at 
last he turned out a drunken parson. Dryden 
was as disgraceful to the office, from his cha- 
racter, as the poorest seribbler could have been 
from his verses. ‘The oftice itself has always 
humbled the professor hitherto (even in an age 
when kings were somebody), if he were a poor 
writer by making him more conspicuous, and if 
he were a good one by setting him at war with 
the little fry of his own profession, for there are 
poets little enough to envy even a poet laureat.” 
Gray had the habit of designating his 
Thus he 
always speaks of George II. as ‘The Old Horse,’ 
the Duke of Neweastle, ‘Old Fobus,’ Lord 
Sandwich, ‘Jemmy Twitcher,’ Dr. Brown, 
‘Le petit Bon Homme,’ the Rev. Mr. Pal- 


grave, ‘Old Pa,’ and Mason himself was 
* Scroddles:’— 
‘© 20th December, 1768. 


“ Oh, wicked Scroddles! There have you gone 
and told my arcanum arcanorum to that leaky 
mortal Palgrave, who never conceals any thing 
he is trusted with; and there have I been 
forced to write to him, and (to bribe him to 
silence) have told him how much I confided in 
his taciturnity, and twenty lies beside, the guilt 
of which must fall on you at the last account. 
Seriously, you have done very wrong. Surely you 
do not remerhber the imprudence of Dr. G., who 
is well known to that rogue in Piccadilly, and who 
at any time may be denounced to the party con- 
cerned, which five shillings reward may certainly 
bring about. Hitkerto luckily nobody has taken 
any notice of it, nor I hope ever will. 

“ Dr. Balguy tells me you talk of Cambridge ; 
come away then forthwith, when your Christmas 
duties and mince-pies are over; for what can you 
do at Aston, making snow-balls all January. 
Here am I just returned from London. I have 
seen Lt. whose looks are much mended, and he 
has leave to break up for a fortnight, and is gone 
to Bath. Poor Dr. Hurd has undergone a painful 
operation ; they say it was not afistula, but some- 
thing very like it. He is now in a way to be well, 
and by this time goes abroad again. Delaval was 
confined two months with a like disorder. He 
suffered three times under the hands of Haw- 
kins, and, though he has now got out, and walk- 
ing the streets, does not think himself cured, and 
still complains of uneasy sensations. Nobody 
but I and Fraser, and Dr. Ross (who it is said is 
just made Dean of Ely), are quite well. Dr. 
Thomas, of Christ’s, is Bishop of Carlisle. Do 
not you feel a spice of concupiscence? Adieu. 
I am ever yours, T. G.” 

Mr. Mitford, in his notes, has given notices 
of the persons alluded to in the correspondence, 
many of whom are little known to fame, and 
the ; of circumstances relating to them 
has formed no small part of his editorial 
labours. Some of these notes contain interest- 
ing matter, as in this account of Dr. Gisborne, 
with whom Gray tells Dr. Brown that he had 
been dining at Mason’s house at Kensington: 

“ Dr. Thomas Gisborne, in 1759, was elected a 
Fellow and Censor of the College of Physicians ; 
he is also designated Med. Reg. ad Familiam. 
In 1791 he was President of the College, again in 
1794, in 1796, and every succeeding year till 1803 
inclusive: his name does not appear after 1805. 
He had been Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 





bridge. Dr. Gisborne was known to the present 
learned President of the College of Physicians, 
who remembers having met him at the dinner. 
table of Sir Isaac Pennington, at Cambridge, 
He was rather short and corpulent. When the 
Government of the day agreed to purchase John 
Hunter’s Museum, the offer of being the Con- 
servator of the Collection was made to the College 
of Physicians, through Dr. Gisborne, then Presi- 
dent of the College. He put the letter in his 
pocket, forgot it, and the offer was never brought 
before the consideration of the College. The 
Government subsequently made an offer of. it to 
the College of Surgeons, and it now forms the 
chief part of their valuable Museum in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. It was said that the College of 
Physicians declined to receive this collection, and 
this has been constantly repeated. For this 
curious anecdote, I am indebted to the kindness 
of the present learned President, Dr. Ayrton Paris, 
Dr. Gisborne was called in to attend Gray in his 
last illness. He died Feb. 24, 1806.” 


Some traditional notices of Gray are also 
recovered by Mr. Mitford:— 


“Sir Egerton Brydges told me that when Gray 
was staying in Kent with his friend the Rev. W. 
Robinson, they went over to Ramsgate. The 
stone pier had just been built. Some one said, 
‘For what did they make this pier?’ Gray im- 
mediately said, ‘ For me to walk on,’ and proceeded, 
with long strides, to claim possession of it.” 


The verbal criticisms on Mason’s poetry 
occupy a larger portion of the volume than 
the subject deserves. On his drama, Carac- 
tacus, long disquisitions occur; but Horace 
Walpole anticipated the general opinion on 
this poem when he said, ‘There are some 
incantations poetical enough, and odes so 
Greek as to have very little meaning. But 
the whole is laboured, uninteresting, and no 
more resembling the manners of Britons than 
of the Japanese.” The account of Mason's 
marriage is far more entertaining :— 

“Pembroke Hall, Saturday, 1765. 

“ Dear Mason,—I rejoice; but has she common 
sense? Isshe a gentlewoman? Has she money? 
Has she a nose? I know she sings a little, and 
twiddles on the harpsichord, hammers a senti- 
ment, and puts herself in an attitude, admires 
a cast in the eye, and can say Elfrida by heart. 
But these are only the virtues of a maid. Do let 
her have some wifelike qualities, and a double 
portion of prudence, as she will have not only 
herself to govern, but you also, and that with an 
absolute sway. Your friends, I doubt not, will 
suffer for it. However, we are very happy, and 
have no other wish than to see you settled in the 
world. We beg you would not stand fiddling 
about it, but be married forthwith, and then take 
chaise, andcome * * ¥* all the way to Cam- 
bridge, to be touched by Mr. Brown, and so to 
London, where, to be sure, she must pass the 
first winter. If good reasons (and not your own 
nor her coquetry) forbid this, yet come hither 
yourself, for our copuses and Welsh rabbits are 
impatient for you.” 


Some time after Dr. Brown writes to Gray: 


“ Mason is here, and has brought his wife, a 
pretty, modest, innocent, interesting figure, look- 
ing like eighteen, though she is near twenty-eight. 
She does not speak,—only whispers, and her 
cough as troublesome as ever; yet I have great 
hopes there is nothing consumptive. She is 
strong and in good spirits. We were all at the 
opera together on Saturday last. They desire 
their loves to you. Ihave seen Mr. Talbot and 
Delaval lately. Adieu. I am ever yours, 


a aS ou 

In a note Mr. Mitford adds:— 

“An anecdote, on good authority, is told of 
this lady, that, on the morning of the marriage, 
and after the ceremony was concluded, Mason 
presented his bride with a complimentary copy of 
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pled up and thrust into her pocket.” 

A characteristic anecdote is told of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague in one of Gray’s 
letters: — 

« And now I must tell you a little story about 
——, which I heard lately. Upon her travels 
(to save charges), she got a passage in the Medi- 
terranean, on board a man-of-war; I think it was 
Commodore Barnet. When he had landed her 
sate, she told him she knew she was not to offer 
him money, but entrerted Inm to aceept of a ring 
in memory of her, which (as she pressed him) he 
accepted. It was a very large emerald. Some 
time after, a friend of his, taking notice cf its 
beauty, he told him how he came byit. The man 
smiled, and desired him to show it to a jeweller. 
He did so; it was unset before him, and proved a 
paste worth 40 shillings.” 

To this anecdote succeeds one of the famous 
Eayl of Peterborough, which is introduced 
with the remark—* Now that I am telling 
stories, I will tell you another, nothing at all 
to the purpose, nor relating to anybody I have 
been talking of.’ He then narrates the well- 
known freak of Peterborough vainly attempt- 
ing to buy, and afterwards stealing, for Lady 
Sandwich, the pet canary bird of the landlady 
in Pall Mall, which piped twenty tunes; and 
when, after the Revolution, he went to the 
coffee-house, and saw his dumb changeling in 
the cage where the songster used to be, he 
said, “ Well, I reckon you would have given 
your ears now that you had taken the money.” 
“Money!” says the woman; “no, nor ten 
times that money now; dear little creature, 
for if your lordship will believe me (as I am a 
Christian it is true) it has moped and moped, 
and never once opened its pretty lips since the 
day that the poor king went away!” Mr. 
Mitford severely censures the author of a late 
‘Life of Peterborough’ for publishing a muti- 
lated and inaccurate version of this story. 
Gray’s version may be better, but, as far as we 
recollect, the biographer of Peterborough has 
given the substance of the story much as it is 
here printed. As most of our extracts have 
exhibited Gray in lighter moods, we give 
what Mr. Mitford justly designates an ex- 
quisitely tender and beautiful letter, written 
to Mr. Richard Stonhewer, on the death of 
his father, the Rev. Richard Stonhewer, the 
Rector of Houghton-le-Spring, Durham:— 

‘Cambridge, November 2, 1769. 

“My prar Sir,—I am sincerely pleased with 
every mark of your kindness, and as such I look 
upon your last letter in particular. I feel for the 
sorrow you have felt, and yet [cannot wish to lessen 
it; that would be to rob you of the best part of 
your nature, to efface from your mind the tender 
memory of a father's love, and deprive the dead of 
that just and grateful tribute which his goodness 
demanded from you. 

“IT must, however, remind you how happy it 
was for him that you were with him to the last; 
that he was sensible, perhaps, of your care, when 
every other sense was vavishing. He might have 
lost you the last year, might have seen you go be- 
fore him, at a time when all the ills of helpless 
old age were coming upon him, and, though not 
destitute of the attention and tenderness of others, 
yet destitute of your attention and your tender- 
ness. May God preserve you, my best friend, and, 
long after my eyes are closed, give you that last 
satisfaction in the gratitude and affection of a 
son, Which you have given your father. 

“T am ever most truly and entirely yours, 

oT. Ge 





At the beginning of the year 1759 the British | 


Museum was first opened to the public, and 
Gray came to reside in the neighbourhood for 
the sake of conveniently repairing to the 


| Settled in my new 


ig He took lodgings in Southampton- 
row, Bloomsbury, from which some letters are 
directed, giving a curious account of the early 
days of the now well-known ,and much-fre- 
quented Reading-room. Omitting passages 
referring to other topics, we give from two 
letters his account of the Museum and its 
Library in 1759:— 
“July 23, 1759. 

“Dear Mason,—t was alarmed to hear the 
condition you were in when you left Cambridge, 
and, though Mr. Brown had a letter to tell him 
you were mending apace while I was there, yet it 
would give me great pleasure to hear more parti- 
ewlarly from yourself how you are. I am just 
habitation in Southampton 
Row; and, though a solitary and dispirited crea- 
ture, not unquiet, nor wholly unpleasant to my- 
self. 
J this day passed through the jaws of a great 
leviathan, that lay in my way, into the belly of 





The Museum will be my chief amusement. | 


Dr. ‘Templeman, superintendent of the reading. | 


room, who congratulated himself on the sight of | : : . ‘ 
y ‘ratulated himself on the sight of | joen published give a fine conception of “ one 


so much good company. We were—a man that 
writes for Lord Royston; a man that writes for 
Dr. Burton, of York; a third that writes for the 
Kmperor of Germany, or Dr. Pocock, for he speaks 
the worst English I ever heard; Dy. Stukeley, who 
writes for himself, the very worst person he could 


write for; and I, who only read to know if there | 
were anything worth writing, and that not with- | 
| 


out some difficulty. 
thousand copies of the Harleian Catalogue, and 


I tind that they printed one | 


have sold fonr score ; that they have 90U/. 2-year | 


income, and spend 1300/., and that they are 
building apartments for the under-keepers, so I 
expect in winter to see the collection advertised, 
and set to auction.” 

The next letter is addressed to Dr. Brown, 
August 8, 1759:— 

“Come and see me in my peaceful new settle- 
ment, from whence I have the command of High- 
gate, Hampstead, Bedford Gardens, and the Mu- 


seum; this last (as you will imagine) is my fa- | 
vourite domain,where I often pass four hours inthe | 


day in the stillness and solitude of the reading- 


room, which is uninterrupted by anything but Dr. | 


Stukeley the antiquary, who comes there to talk 


nonsense and coffee-house news; the rest of the | 


learned are, I suppose, in the country, at least 
none of them come there, except two Prussians, 
and a man who writes for Lord Royston. WhenT 
call it peaceful, you are to understand it only of 
us Visitors, for the society itself, trustees and all, 
are up in arins, like the fellows of a college. The 
keepers have broke off all intercourse with one 
another, and only lower a silent defiance as they 
pass by. Dr. Knight has walled up the passage 
to the little house, because some of the rest were 
obliged to pass by one of his windows in the way 
to it. 


Morcover the trustees lay out 5091, a-year | 


more than their income; so you may expect all | 


the books and the crocodiles will soon be put up 
to auction ; the University, we hope, will buy. 

“T have not, as you silently charge me, forgot 
Mosheim. I inquired long ago, and was told there 
were none in England, but Nourse expects a cargo 
every day, and as soon as it comes, you shall have 
it. Mason never writes, but I hear he is well, 
from Dr. Gisburne. Do not pont, but pray let 
me hear from you, and above all, do come and 


see me, for I assure you I am not uncomfortably | 


situated for a lodger; and what are we but lodgers ? 


| Adieu, dear Sir, I am ever yours, 


oT. G. 


| the freeness of romantic invention. 


| early a tomb.” 


since. Very different is the scene in the 
Reading-room from the time when “ Dr. 
Stukely, the antiquary, came there to talk 
nonsense and coffee-house news,” —— 
thereby “the man who wrote for Lor 
Royston,” and “the man who wrote for the 
Emperor of Germany.” “ The books and the 
crocodiles” have not been put up to auction, 
and if everything is not altogether as one 
would wish in the arrangements of the 
Museum, we have at least a collection worthy 
of the national! greatness in literature, science, 
and wealth. 

Mr. Mitford announces that he has still 
some manuscripts in reserve, partly relating 
to Gray, and partly to those connected with 
him and his history. Among other materials 
for this promised volume are the poetical re- 
mains of Richard West, Caius Favonius 
Zephyrinus, as Gray playfully calls him in his 
Ode. The few pieces of West which have 


whose genius and virtues were laid in too 
Why Gray left his design 
unaccomplished is not known. The publica- 
tion of his poems, even at this distance of 
time, will be a grateful monument to his 
memory. Other interesting memorials will 
be produced, by which, as Mr. Mitford re- 
sani “the little circle of friends may be 
again brought together.” Many recent works 
have directed attention to the publie events of 


i the early years of the reign of George If. 


From wars and politics, courts and cabinets, 
Bute and Wilkes, Junius and the Grenvilles, 
Mr. Mitford has pleasingly withdrawn us to a 
view of the quiet literary scenes associated 


| with the names of Gray and Walpole. 


The Provocations of Madame Patlissy. By 
the Author of ‘Mary Powell. Arthur 
Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

Ix reviewing Mr. Morley’s ‘Life of Palissy 

the Potter,’ (‘L. G.’ 1852, p. 759,) we said 

that it belonged to a class of biographies 
which may be styled conjectural. A little 
being known about the hero of the story, the 
biographer proceeds to fill in the historical 
outline with plausible details, and presents a 
finished literary portrait, according to his 
conception of the subject of his memoir. So 
long as this is done consistently with the facts 
on record, such works may be both entertain- 
ing and profitable, though they have no great 
value as authentic biographies. In the pre- 
sent account of ‘ The Provocations of Madame 

Palissy’ the same story is narrated, without 

profession of biographical accuracy, but with 

At tho 





/ same time the author keeps faithfully to the 
| substance of what is known of Palissy’s life, 


artistic, public, and domestic, and the charac- 
ter as brought out in the historical fiction 
agrees with what the reader has already pic- 


| tured from the perusal of Mr. Morley’s bio- 


graphy. 


“ At Mr. Jauncey's, Southampton-row, Blooms- | 


bury.” 

It is nearly a century since this was written, 
and wonderful changes have passed over this 
region of London. Mr. Jauncey’s house in 
Southampton-row no longer commands High- 
gate and Hampstead. Bedford Gardens, 


| where are they? Old Montague House has | 


disappeared, the last bricks of the front wall 


j and lodge being removed but a few months | 


} 


Here is a specimen of the pleasant 
style in which the author of ‘ Mary Powell’ 
tells the tale of Palissy’s toils, and the provo- 
‘ations of his gentle wife during the long 
search which ended in successful discovery at 
last:— 

“ So he resolved to close, for the present, this 
his first continuous struggle for the discovery of 
white enamel ; not that there was no more strength 
of perseverance in him, but that he might earn 
bread for his family. He diverted his mind to 
other objects for a time; sought and found em- 
ployment in painting and glass working ; and com- 
ported himself as if he were not zealous to dive 
any more into the secrets of enamels. 
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_“The first and immediate result of this self- 
victory was inward peace. He had a mind atrest 
within itself, a blessed, permeating consciousness 
of rectitude, and of the blessing of God, with whom 
he held more intercourse than ever during his 
daily work, continually darting up his spirit to him 
in little inward apostrophes. His health and good 
looks, which had begun to decline, speedily re- 
covered ; his food was wholesome to him ; his sleep 
dreamless ; the prattle and caresses of his children 
rapture :— 

‘ The common earth, the air, the skies, 

To him were opening Paradise.’ 
For he was a great naturalist, profoundly versed 
in the mysteries of insect architecture, and animal 
and vegetable life : could find ‘ sermons in stones, 
and good in everything. And when aman has 
those tastes, he carries his happiness and inde- 
pendence about with him: you may shut him up 
in a prison,—he will interest himself in a spider on 
the wall. 

“The second good result was Victorine’s resto- 
ration to good temper and cheerfulness. She was 
not in her best looks, but she became so obliging 
and agreeable that he hardly perceived it; and the 
commonest thing they said to one another was 
spoken in a pleasant tone. He could now keep 
the family in bread, though in little more. Still, 
his wife saw he was doing all he could, and was 
content: if he earned money, all the better; and 
if he was out of work, she made the diminished 
meal go as far as she could, without a murmur. 
When he had spare time, he dug in the garden, or 
taught his little boy hymns and baby rhymes: he 
never was idle. 

“Had he then been wrong in seeking the arca- 
num? No, he had been as much in the right then 
as he was now in abandoning it. To everything 
there is a time and a season. 

“Suddenly a Godsend visited him. It was truly 
such, and as such he with humility and gratitude 
accepted it, He was made surveyor of the ex- 
tensive salt-marshes in Saintonge. The king's 
decree had been issued that the gabelle, or salt- 
tax, should be established in the district, and cer- 
tain commissioners arrived, who found upon inquiry 
that there was no man more competent to map the 
country than Bernard Palissy. 

“Oh what bliss !—to be constantly employed 
and well paid !—to come home to a joyous fireside 
and a smiling wife! One of his first cares was to 
requite Marguerite Pierrot for her kindness, by 
carrying her as much firewood as his shoulders 
would bear. He paid various small debts, and 
regained his lost credit. 

“ This state of things lasted about a year. Then 
his mapping was finished ; he found himself with 
a little money in hand, and his old desire to dis- 
cover the secret of enamelling returned. 

“It strnck him that the heat of the potter's 
furnace might not have been intense enough; he 
therefore resolved that his next trial should be 
made in a glass-house. The first note that Victo- 
rine had of his intentions, was the crash of three 
dozen earthen pots, which he had bought on pur- 
pose. It was like the report of an invader’s first 
discharge of artillery to her ear. 

“ He carried off his three or four hundred trial- 
pieces to the glass-house, and returned to dinner 
in cheerful spirits; but, to whatever remark he 
made, he only received a short answer. No reason 
was assigned—no cause of umbrage was men- 
tioned; but there was one, and she made him 
feel it. 

“ Like a sensible fellow, he pretended to take 
no notice. The few observations he continued to 
make were unexceptionable, and cheerfully spoken: 
he chirruped to the baby, soothed little Paul 
in his arms; and, when the sickly little fellow 
dropped asleep, deposited him tenderly in his little 
crib, and then sat down to paint. 

“Bernard never went far a-field for subjects. 
He copied accurately from nature whatever came 
in his way, whether a purple plum, or a bunch of 
crimson cherries, a snail on a wall, a bird on a 
tree, a caterpillar on a leaf, or a lizard coming out 
of a hole. Sometimes he painted shepherdesses 





in cherry-coloured petticoats, with three rows of 
black binding, till Victorine accused him of having 
but one idea. “hen he dressed them in orange 
colour, sky-blue, and pea-green, and she wished he 
could supply her with new gowns as easily. There 
was something charmingly graceful and natural in 
his treatment of his subjects. The very facility 
they displayed rather depreciated their value in 
the eyes of uncultivated people; they did not 
think them very clever, because they were so like 
nature and yet so little laboured; but they were 
sensible of something that attracted and pleased 
them; and, therefore, as Bernard fixed a very low 
price on his original productions, he commonly 
obtained a ready sale for them. And the modest 
fellow actually thought himself liberally paid: to 
the end of his days, he said ‘people thought him 
a better painter than he was.’ 

“ Well, now, Bernard Palissy, your trial-pieces 
have been in the glass-house furnace four or five 
hours—it is time to go and look after them. Now 
then! Who knows? The grand arcanum may 
be discovered this time—you may come home 
shouting ‘ Eureka!’ or whatever be the French 
patois for ‘I have found it. 

“ Another failure? Alas, it is even so; and you 
return grave and sad, though not overcome. But 
Victorine is standing on the threshold awaiting 
you, and her brow looks black as night. There is 
something in store for you worse than your disap- 
pointment at the glass-house. 

“¢Here you are at last, said she, in a deep 
harsh tone. ‘I thought you would never come 
back. Paul has been very ill: he is better now, 
and there is nothing you can do for him; but you 
might have gone for the doctor. But you are never 
in the way now, whenever you are wanted! No, 
never! Always pre-occupied, always wasting your 
time, money, and affections over that detestable 
furnace! Yes, it is a detestable furnace! LI hate 
it, I wish it were destroyed! Iwish there were no 
such things in the world as tin, copper, lead, mer- 
cury, black manganese, or any minerals whatever! 
I wish there was no pottery. I wish there had 
never been a pipkin! I wish we did not eat our 
victuals off any kind of ware at all, but out ofa 
trough, like pigs, or a manger, like horses, that I 
do! For pottery has ruined you, Bernard Palissy! 
It has made you as worthless and useless a fellow 
as any breathing. I don’t consider you a bit 
better, as a family man, than the idle sots that sit 
guzzling at the Golden Fleece.” 


The end of Palissy was a melancholy one, 
though many of his latter years were spent in 
the sunshine of prosperity—patronised by the 
wealthy, protected by the powerful, and 
esteemed by the wise and good. But the 
boldness and freedom with which he gave 
utterance to his religious opinions—for he was 
an uncompromising Huguenot—brought upon 
him the relentless hostility of popish persecu- 
tors, and he ended his days in the Bastille. 
The present work ends with the prosperity of 
Palissy, but an rage aed passage refers to 
his imprisonment and death:— 


“Of course, reader, you know that Bernard 
Palissy died in prison, a martyr for his religion? 
Did not you? Oh, well, he did though; so you 
had better prepare yourself for it. You have seen 
enough of him already to know that though he 
was an excessively sensitive fellow, whom the 
least word of unkindness could cut to the heart, 
and the least remorse of conscience humble to the 
dust, he had that indomitable resolution within 
him which nothing could shake; nay, could even 
kindle into such a fury as to flourish his wood-axe 
over his head as if he had been a Turk at the 
taking of Cyprus. Do not distress yourself need- 
lessly, however: he lived to extreme old age, and 
died in his prison-cell as sweetly as if he had heen 
going to sleep in his own cottage-bed; though 


under sentence of burning, which the wicked, | 


weak king had no resolution either to repeal or 
enforce. 





‘Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quite take 
That for an hermitage.’ 

And his captivity was shared and sweetened by 
two very lovely Huguenot girls, sisters, who were 
sentenced to be burned alive for their faith, and 
whom the dastardly, corrupt king offered to save 
at the price of their honour—thereby showing 
how little their lives were really the necessary 
forfeits of heresy. But they would not listen to 
the voice of the tempter— no, not for a moment. 
Those two young, resolute, pure girls (there are 
many, many, as good and as brave) could sleep in 
each other's arms, undisturbed by the certainty of 
the fiery stake on the morrow: and Palissy bore 
them out in it. And when the King (Henry the 
Third! he deserves to have his name remem- 
bered) came to look at those he would not save, 
and said to Bernard, ‘ My good man, you have 
now been forty-four years in the service of the 
queen my mother or in mine, and we have shf- 
fered you to live in your own religion, amidst all 
the executions and massacres. . Now, how- 
ever, I am so pressed by the Guise party, and by 
my people, that I have been compelled to im- 
prison these poor girls and you, and you are all to 
be burnt to-morrow, if you will not recant.’ 

“¢Sire,” said our Pa'issy, ‘you have several 
times said that you feel pity for me; but it is I 
who feel pity for you, who say, ‘I am compelled.’ 
That is not speaking like a king. These girls and 
I, who have part in the kingdom of heaven, will 
teach you to talk royally. The Guisarts, all your 
people, and yourself at the head of them, cannot 
compel a potter to bow down to an image of clay.’ 

“The girls were taken, but Palissy was left. 
We have forestalled the sequel of his life, ad- 
visedly; it was too noble to be omitted: but we 
would not close our story with a tear.” 


It is probable that the majority of readers 
will see to learn the story of Daliesy the 
Potter rather from the pleasant pages of this 
romance than from Mr. Morley’s laborious 
and complete memoir. It would have been 
more honourable to have made some acknow- 
ledgment of the research and learning of the 
biographer, but with the materials at hand the 
author of ‘Mary Powell’ has formed a very 
interesting and delightful narrative. 





Life in Sweden; with Excursions in Norway 
and Denmark. By Selina Bunbury. Hurst 
and Blackett. 

Or Sweden, its scenery and its people, Miss 

Bunbury’s book gives an animated and inter- 

esting description. It does not contain many 

statistical details, nor does it profess to pre- 
sent systematic information as to the institu- 
tions of the country. But of such matters 
as are likely to attract the notice of ‘passing 
travellers we have here an account, in the 
ga of achecrful and well-informed English 
ady. From London Miss Bunbury reached 

Sweden by Ostend, Ghent, Hamburg, and 

Copenhagen, visiting, when at the last city, 

the lovely Island of Moén, which has been 

called the Switzerland of Denmark. Guided 
by Mr. Murray’s ‘ Handbook,’ our tourist 
resolved to see the picturesque beauties of 

Steege, and her jon furnishes the following 

commentary on the text of the useful ‘ Hand- 

book’: — 

“The post-master was sent for and came; alittle 
old man, with a mild, benevolent face. This was 
Tidemann! actually the real Tidemann that 
Murray's Handbook referred to! He had turned 
into the post-master, instead of the innkeeper. 
The innkeeper told the post-master that he had 
got him a customer, and that he was to give me a 
carriage to go to the cliffs. All that passed between 
them I knew not, but Tidemann looked bene- 
volently grateful, and the innkeeper mildly patron- 
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ising. They squeezed each other's hands; they 
exchanged looks of goodwill and brotherly kind- 
ness. [demanded the price of the post-carriage ; 
it was just three times what the proprietor of the 
hotel at Copenhagen told me I should pay. Re- 
collecting that time was flying, 1 proposed that 
one third should be abated. The proposal some- 
what lessened the fraternal cordiality ; however, it 
was agreed to, and in about another hour the ex- 
pected post-carriage was announced. The landlord 
hurried me into it; I felt aghast, but was not 
allowed time either to see or to think. 

“The post-carriage, as | found on further ex- 
amination, was an immensely long cart of plain 
wood, quite free from paint, springs, or cushions ; 
there were two large seats, just like old-fashioned 
leather chairs, strapped across the upper part; 
the rest of the long vehicle was left empty for 
some other sort of burthen, containing at present 
only a little straw and an empty sack. On the 
foremost of the leather seats was perched a litile 
animal iti a faded seariet jacket, cut like a soldier’s, 
with a crown on its large brass buttons, and a 
broad yellow band round a glazed-leather hat; a 
horn, as long alinost as itself, in one hand, and 
the reins inthe other; and looking altogether not 
unlike a good-sized monkey with a broken back, 
for the red jacket came out in the form of a bow 
behind. 

“T was lifted in,—how, I forget; for the horn 
gave a scream,—and fell on the seat; the whip 
was caught up and cut a caper; the red monkey 
standing upright, uttered a ery; the horses still 
recking wet, gave a heavy plunge,—and I went 
right on the red monkey’s shoulders! He gave 
me a terrible look, such a look as has scarcely left 
my mind ever since: for if ever a look spoke dag- 
gers, that did; and to aid its reproachful terrors, 
he grasped the brass horn in the hand that held 
the reins, flourished the whip in the other, and 
rattled forth over the paved street of pleasantly 
situated Steege, blowing, whipping, and looking, 
if he did not say, what we used to do in our child- 
ish play— Clear the way, clear the way, for the 
king’s messenger,’ 

“Now it so happened, perhaps by ,the over- 
earefulness of good Tidemann, that my leather 
seat was fastened on in too close approximation to 
the wooden back of that occupied by my royal 
charioteer; and so as we rattled on in the heavy 
cart, my knees kept constaatly bobbing against 
its sharp edges. ‘To avoid this additional pain, I 
calenlated,as the Americans szy, on placing my- 
self beside Red Jacket, who had the front seat to 
himself and the horn. With this intention J 
placed my hand on the royal insignia, thinking to 
put myself in its room; but, I do believe the 
spirit of all postilions must have animated the 
little hunchbacked defender of that horn. Grasp- 
ing it with one hand, but holding it down on its 
place, he sprang on his little legs, and turned to 
me such a strange pair of long-shaped black eyes, 
and such glittering rows of teeth, that I saw the 
notion of the substitution was abhorrent to his 
naiure, and resigned my knees to torture. A 
shrill, sharp ‘ Nay, n-a-y, nay,’ was all he could 
utter, Lut he took occasion of the only animals in 
sight,—a woman at one time, and a starved sheep 
at another,—to show me in action the impropriety 
of wishing to displace the horn, by blowing a blast 
that made the poor sheep drop the wayside morsel 
it was picking, and bound quite across the lame 
horse’s feet to the other side of the road, while at 
the same commanding sound the woman looked 
up and dropped me a curtsey as I rattled past her 
in my post-waggon, with the King of Denmark's 
postilion. 

“ After about an hour and a half of great suffer- 
ing to my bodily frame. the loug vehicle made a 
heavy plunge off the high road; we entered then 
on a sort of foot-path through a wood. The re- 
lief was great in every way, the sun no longer 
burned my forehead, and the path was more in- 
teresting—broken and bad as it was—than the 
flat, barren, desolate road we left, where the only 
thing to be observed was the great number and 
familiarity of the larks; they walked beside us, 
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sat beside us, sung beside us, in spite of the lum- 


bering cart, and in dctiance of the horn that was 
blown at them. 

“And now we came to the platform; and here 
some carriages, certainly of a better description 
than mine, were waiting; and here is a droll sert 
of restaurant, of which the drollest part is an off- 
set, consisting of four walls, unroofed, just high 
enough not to allow any one to see anything but 
the aforesaid four moss-covered walls, enclosing 
about six feet of ground — a retreat for the lovers 
of nature who come to see the beauties of Klinten. 
I found a couple in it drinking tea, but they proved 
to be lovers of another class, and I left them to 
drink their tea within the four walls. And so I 
went upon the cliffs, and I walked over them, and 
saw the valley and the ‘Queen’s Chair, and all 
else, except ‘ the foamy billows,’ which the deserip- 
tion said ‘rolls at their feet.” Not a foamy billow 
was there. That was a decided error in the 
Handbook.” 

At Christiana Miss Bunbury witnessed the 
solar eclipse of July, 1851. She was at the 
house of the British consul :— 


“Treached Mr. Crowe's about one o'clock, an 
how and a half before the moment when the 
eclipse was predicted to be total. I found each of 
the family already occupying the post of observa- 
tion which he had assigned. In the yard, through 
which I entered the gardens, the merry-hearted 
child of the family, a young lady who boasts of 
being a true-born Lapp, was commissioned to 
make observations on the behaviour of calves, 
pigs, turkeys, and poultry in general. On the 
open gravel walk ascending from that yard, an 
English astronomer had planted his glass, just 
beneath the level of the ncighbouring observa- 
tory, and directed it to the object of anxious ex- 
pectation, which flitting clouds threatened to ob- 
secure. Jn the flower-garden below, a very pretty 
girl was walking, musing doubtless on pleasant 
things, while her task was to watch the influence of 
a solar eclipse upon the flowers. On my favourite 
point of view, a fine young man was stretched 
along, with pencil and pdper, fancying himself 
intent on taking observations. 

“T too, they said, must have a post of observa- 
tion and a charge. They gave me the latter —I 
forgot what it was—perhaps the colouring of ve- 
getation, and the conduct of the birds. I chose 
my own post on the grassy mound, but I fear 
that, under the impression of the entire of that 
strange scene, [ forgot to observe the particularity 
of its details. 


| 
| 
| 





“ Having selected my post, I went into the | 


house and passed a short time with a most inte- 
resting invalid. I was hurriedly called back to it, 


from a conversation which filled my mind with | 


serious. thoughts; and, throwing a large white 
shawl over her head and shoulders, she came out 


with me, and sat on a chair on the garden walk. | 


She was a young wife and mother, full of tender 
care, not for what she soon might be called to enter 
upon, but for what she soon might have to leave 
in the world behind her. 


She trembled then for | 


her babe, the daughter to be left motherless in | 


infancy; and that babe, that plump and rosy 
babe, has since been very speedily housed, shel- 


The mother who had trembled for it to be left 
motherless, was herself left childless. She was 
left behind it. 

“She sat now, wan and wasted, on a chair just 
facing the sun, which had already begun to assume 
an ominous aspect. She gazed on it solemnly, as 
if it were about to disappear for ever from her 
earthly eves, 

“Already the dark body that was to eclipse it 
was seen visibly contracting its erb. 
we had dreaded passed away, our view was clear 


of a man’s hand.’ Its progress was distinet to 
the naked eye, for such was mine. A gloom was 
gathering over the sky, a gloom stealing over the 
earth; slowly, slowly it came on; it was not the 
least like the shadowing of a cloud, nor the gloom 
of a gathering storm. We looked up and around; 
we doubted, as if taken by surprise, and asked 
ourselves, ‘Does it not grow dark?’ ‘The darker 
body advanced, and the gloom seemed to move on 
faster, the more palpable it became. ‘The pre- 
dicted hour was drawing on, and with it came the 
darkness—faster, faster, faster—visibly sweeping 
on, unlike anything I ever saw, I ever could have 
imagined. It was a moving, almost tangible 
darkness, rushing on at the last as if borne on the 
wings of the wind. 

“Our very hearis stood still; nature itself grew 
suddenly silent; the songs of birds ceased; the 
animals huddled together, and cowered in silence. 
The darkness swept on, swept over us, wrapped 
its wings around us; a strange greenish-yellow 
hue mingled with it, and gave it the most super- 
natural aspect. The horizon wore a belt of that 
greenly-yellow hue, the vegetation around us 
assumed it, the human faces on which I looked 
reflected it. 

“The Fiord, with its waters and rocky islets, 
was covered in that strange pall; and through the 
mysterious and impressive gloom, up rose the tall 
pines from these islets, looking like gigantic spec- 
tres rising from out of chaos—a paler, yellower 
shade than the darkness around them. All was 
unearthly seeming, but unspeakably grand, full 
of awe and solemnity. In that moment, my knees 
involuntarily bent to the ground. The mighty 
power and presence of God constrained the move- 
ment. 

“The young, fresh bloom on other cheeks had 
paled, that greenish-yellow had chased away the 
colouring of the eloquent blood from pretty cheeks. 
I looked to the invalid; she sat there with the 
white shawl shrouding her livid face; her form 
inclined forward, the hands clasped on her bosom; 
the large, tearful blue eyes fixed in trembling awe 
on the darkened orb. It was a painter's image 
for the scene of the Last Day; the form of one who 
had burst the’ ceremeuts of the tomb before the 
consummation of our world’s doom,—trembling, 
fearing, yet still loving. 

“How long that darkness lasted I know not, 
mine were not scientific observations; but quickly 
as it had travelled, it moved not quicker than the 
thoughts and impressions of the human mind; all 
was as distinct as if it had lasted an hour; the 
vision of the mind is a wonderful thing. I was 
only conscious of feeling; not of seeing, observing, 
reasoning; butthe mental retina easily reproduces 
what ihe bodily eyes have scantily rested upon. 
I thought not of causes, reasoned not of effects ; 
the moving hand of the Almighty power was all 
my soul acknowledyed. The tension of heart and 
mind passed away; the east reddened as with 
new-born day; the sky was streaked with erimson 
and silver, then gold shone over both. The wings 
of darkness were upraised; we might think we 
saw and heard their rising, as we had palpably 
seen them sweeping on around us. But the dark- 


| ness had not gathered around us as other dark- 
| ness does; it had swept on from one quarter of 
» 1 oS } 

tered before herself, in the Good Shepherd's fold. 


The clouds ; 


and unimpeded, but that remarkable expression | 


ot holy writ came strongly to my mind, ‘the sun 
shall be ashamed.’ Just so it appeared to be, 
—blushing, shrinking, discountenaneced. Over its 
bright surface the dark spot, which had for some 
time appeared at its rim, became ‘as the shadow 


the heavens to the other, and we saw it coming 
from one side while the other was still light; now 
it seemed to rise up at once from us, as if it lifted 
its great wings, and gathered itself up: we saw 
from whence it came; we saw not whither it 
went. 

“The dark body that caused it by her travels 
through the heavens—the silver moon, which at 
other times gives light upon the earth, moved on 
her way, undisturbed, perhaps, by the commotion 
she excited among some of the children of men, 
and some of the creatures of their planet. 

“A few moments, and sea and sky and land 
were themselves again. The belt of sickly yellow 
faded from the horizon; the foliage resumed its 
colours; some little flowers opened out their 
winking petals; the fir-trees on the Fiord were 
spectres no longer. The birds, with short and 
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anxious ilights, started from their hiding-places 
and flew in circles, chattering vehemently, and 
aking their own astronomical observations in 
their own way to one another; and the merry 
young Laplander recorded in hers, that the calves 








raised up the heads they had put down, and the 
pigs set up their tails ‘and ran squeaking about 
the y 


‘We e too began io utter words. 
each other, and the tears 
Wonderful Creator of all things! who 
could refuse to adore Thee in the things Thou 
hast made—even in the moon and the stars which 
Thou hast ordained >” 


Passing over Miss Bunbury’s Norwegian 
adventures, we give her account of the first 
might of Stockholm :— 

Then we round a fine pri montory, and we 
are in the Milar—my dearly-loved Malar! There 
is King Erik’s hat; the iron hat set up on that 
rock which mariners, in old time, used to petition 
or a fair wind, because St. Erik » bey say, could 
make a fair wind by simply waving his hat; and 
in these hardened tim is t captains 
have ceased even ¢0 it in 


We looked at 


trembled down some 


faces, 





ior % 


it is only 








crews 
pa ising. 


aud bow to 
nd at that midsummer 
> M alar—beautiful Malar! The waters were 
clear as crystal, sparkling as diamonds; the 
wooded islets were all doubly seen, reflected, 
reversed beneath the lake, which was broken by 
our keel only. Beautiful Milar! 
more intimate with you now; many a time have 


time we entered 








| ancy almost incredible; the spire on the top of 
| its summit a cross of blazing gold; 


| whole 


the 


flashing back from houses, churches, and towers, 
| its gloriously-burnished rays on the dazzled 
spectator ; presenting, from its watery and 


[have grown 


I been with you since; in summer time and | 
winter time have I sailed or walked over your 
waters, and have not decided in which way 





liked you best. In either extr 
rather than midway — not in autumn, nor in 
spring. There are one hundred and fourteen 
islands, large and small, in its course of seventy- 
five miles. The wooded banks, contracting much, 
bring closer at intervals the luxuriant verdure ; 
for leaf trees—as the Swedes emphatically term 
all trees that are not fur or pime—are here abun- 
dant, and dreary is the scene where they mingle 
not in the unehanging fir forests. Here their 
lighter green is mixed with the giant firs and 
rocks, which, opening at short intervals, disclose 
a pretty, snug- looking, red wooden house, with 
white or green painted windows, looking warm 
and comfortable and pict among green 
pastures and dark fir trees. 
villas, wooden ones, of all colours 
then a handsome house or two, 
wooden 
a great massive 


eme, Most decidedly 











uresque 





n 


Pee 
and shades 
which are not 


building, and they 
Palace!’ Tre Butiprne of Stockholm. And so, 
seated on her seven ‘deal. instead of seven 
hills, appears the Venice of the North, which its 


cry out * The 


inhabitants prefer, as if in burlesque, to call the | what you like: 


* Paris of the North.’ 
“ No! to Venice, naturally, some resemblance 
ay be made out; to Paris, artificially, none. 
Yet the natural resemblance to the former 

is but a faint one; it consists chiefly in both 





being the children of water. But Stockholm 
wants the charming uniqueness of the true 
Venice, the only Venice; which, unlike any city 


of the earth, springs forth from the sea, without 
apparenily a foot of land to rest upon. Stock- 
holin, on the contrary, chiefly built on islands as 
it is, is clearly seen, even at a distance, to be 
partly elevated on a high rocky site, partly to 
descend even to the water's edge. The water 
here is bordered with trees, rocks, hills, and turf 
covered with flowers. Venice rises from 
her bed of waters, undistinguished by a tree, a 
rock, a glimpse of solid land. 


onic 
banks, 


to the northern “capital might well compete the 
palm of beauty with the now mournful widow of 
ihe Adriatic. 

“ Now, that most disagreeable practice, still 
niaintained here, takes place; the startling gun 
rings sharply out to tell all Stockholm we are 
pon Raw i firing from boats never ceases in 


I ' 


And then come nice | 


; anything but a professed follower of 


j brea 
| Lutheran. 


age : ; | believe to be the result of discussion 
; and then rise up towers and spires, and 


summer; when it does stop, you may know the 
water is closed, 

“ Now, in the midsummer-tide, we land in the 
brightness of evening ; the many- windowed, large, 
and very long white houses are flashing in radi- 


Riddarholmen Church is only seen to upraise on 
for its light 
form is indistinguishable in the radiancy: the 
town is sun-illuminated; up from the 
edge, up to the seattered, rising, and un- 
equally placed houses on Séder heights. Stock- 
holm, rising from the woody lake at one side, and 
green-waved Baltic at the other, should be 
first seen, as it is now, when the declining sun is 


water's 


wooded position, a sight almost unequalled for 
beauty, and an air of splendour which is lent to it 
for the moment.” 


Of the churches, inns, markets, streets, an- 
tiquities, and inhabitants of Stockholm many | 
given, not omitting an account of | 
the king and of the court, where Miss Bun- | 
bury had the henour of being presented. She 
also attended a debate in the Swedish Parlia- 
ment, in the House of the Nobles, where she | 
heard the Catholic claims to toleration dis- | 
cussed:— 


novees are 


he 


“T sat next to a young lawyer—a baron too, 
who spoke a little English, and who made me 
comprehend what was going on below better than 
i should have done without his aid. It was not 
an - ae Titles Bill that was in progress | 

no bishop but a Lutheran one could presume to | 
enter Sweden as a bishop. The question was, 
whether the Protestant-Lutheran subjects of the | 
country should be liable to a fine of five rix- 
daler, or about six shillings English, for entering 
the Roman Catholic chapel where their queen 
worshipped. There is an old law to that efféct in 
existence, but, as it is never enforced, its exist- 
ence was considere d by the mover for its abolition | 
as by no means essential to the well-being of 
church and state. The question was argued pro 
and con.; some noble lords contending that 
since the law was not enforced it was necessary to 
abrogate it, and other noble lords insisting that 
because it was not enforced it ought to remain in 
statu quo, 

“ The nays had it. The law remained; and 
the result of the discussion on me was, what I 
on most 
persons, it sent me to the place that appeared to 
be prohibited. I went to look in at the Roman 
Catholic Chapel. No Swede is allowed to be 
Martin 
If you are not a subject, you may be 
but you cease to be a subject of 
an occupant of Swedish ground, or 
ther of Swedish if you cease to be a 
The — therefore, at the 
Roman Catholic Chapel were few, being fo- 





Luther. 





Sweden, or 


aur. 








reigners; but the whole open space at the ower 
end of the chapel was filled with the true 


| Lutheran Swedes, not worshippers, but listeners, 
| many of them clergymen, wearing, as usual, their 


But if it were not 
for this peculiarity of Venice, the water-approach | 


, fidgetty.’ 


| 


| 


| white bands and clerical coats. 
| queen's 
| the Swedes make the 


| shelf, and I tink a fidgetty wife would shuit me.’ 


| 
| 
The priest, the | 
chaplain, is an eloquent preacher, and | 
sermon the chief considera- | 
tion in their religious services.” 
Of Swedish literature and language very | 
little is said, except in superficial but amusing 
es such as the following, where the con- | 
cluding part of a conversation with a Swedish | 
senate’ is reported: — | 
“*Well, I should like to get a fidgetly wife, he | 
made answer; ‘yes, my wife must be a little | 
| 
“*A fidgetty wife!’ I exclaimed, in amaze at | 
the nature of his bachelor difficulties. 
“*Yes, madam; I am not very fidgetty my- 


“*Well, if she were in a fidgetty humour, I 


think she might shoot you, I replied, feeling that 
it would not be safe to trust me with weapons in 
such a case. 

“* Madam, said the Swede, though I spoke 
very gravely, ‘do I speak your language right’ 

“Oh, yes; but perhaps you do not know ex- 
actly what fidgetty means. If you go to England 
to look for a wife, it might be as well not to ask 
at once for a fidgetty one. What do you mean by 
the word in Swedish ?’ . 

“¢J got it in the dictionary, madam; yes, it 
is correct English, for [ have a dictionary in two 
volumes, in which is every word that was ever 
spoken or written in the English tongue; and, 
indeed, whoever has that dictionary need have 
nothing more. You must buy it, madam ; it is 
English and Swedish, and will teach you the 
meaning of every word in your language.’ 

“* And pray how does it translate ‘ fidgetty’ into 
Swedish.’ 

“He told, me: and the translation was ‘ lively, 
gay!’ that is, he told me the Swedish words, 
which mean these in English. 

“T got the dictionary afterwards to look at; 
| and, certainly, if the good Swede had sought for 
all the qualities of his wife by the explanations 
given there of such terms in our language, he 


| would have imported a singular specimen of Eng. 


lish womanhood into his country. 
wife, instead of a lively one, would have 
one result of these mis-translations. 
“Tt is curious that there is no such thing as a 
tolerably correct English and Swedish dictionary, 
This work of two volumes amused me amazingly, 
What language the words were taken from it was 
impossible for me in most cases to make out; 
and now I have a small one, in which, among 
similar explanations, under the word ‘ go,’ this 
explanation appears, ‘go out doctor, that is, in 
Swedish, ‘ to become doctor. When we consider 
that these works are meant for the use of foreign- 
ers, it is strange to find the most recherché vul- 
garisms and Cockneyisms inserted there. How 
they have been made out by the foreign com- 
pilers i is quite unintelligible.” 
Of Fredrika Bremer there is a short but 
leasing notice. The English stranger was 
laid up from an accident on the ice in the 
sledging season, and was suffering from de- 
pression of spirits as well as weakness of body: 
“A soft low voice spoke at the door—it said 
something, I scarcely heard the words, but 1 
heard the tone—it was that of sympathy, kindness, 
love; I looked up, and saw the face of Fredrika 
Bremer. She had heard of me, she had heard of 
my accident, and she came, like the sister of 
charity, which she truly is; for her vocation is to 
minister to the poor, the afflicted, the troubled in 
mind, body, and estate; and daily did she come 
to me, and daily did she talk to me of much that 
was good and pure, self-denying and morally 
elevating. I had read her books, but I had not 
known her mind—I had not known her life. She 
will not see these lines, or I am not sure that she 
would not think I ill repaid her kindness in 
thus talking of her. We may not—ah! I am 
almost sure we do not—agree in doctrines—in 
our views of the church of Christ; but in the 
practical life of the Christian, as the follower of 


A fidgetty 
been only 


| Him who went about doing good, I would fain be 


taught by her.” 
Of Miss Bunbury’s notes of travels in various 


| parts of Sweden we give one example, in her 


account of the far-famed city of Upsala :— 

* IT do not know how the name of Upsala comes 
to be associated with all my recollections of child- 
ish lessons. I am sure I must have learnt a good 
deal about it in my first geographies, for I never 


| remember a time when the name Upsala was first 


heard. 

“‘ J wonder if the little Swedes know anything 
of Oxford? Some of the great Swedes do not; 
for I had quite a controversy with a young Parson, 
who had just emanated from the university of 
Upsala, and who claimed for it the first rank in 
the world. 
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“ His first thesis was, that it was the ‘most 
learned universitat i verlden.”’ Failing to make 
good his point, his next was, that Upsala was the 
‘most ancient universitat i verlden ;’ and giving 
up this also, he took refuge in the discussion be- 
tween Oxford and Upsala, in his strongest point 


of superiority, that it was the ‘inost northernly | 


universitat i verlden !’ 

“Tt is no wonder, then, that I ardently desired 
to see this most learned, most ancient, and most 
northernly university in the world. 

“ The weather had changed, and was now bit- 
terly cold, wet, and dreary. Nevertheless, before 
the autumn expired, I resolved to visit Up- 
sala; and, accompanied by a young woman, whom 
I took as companion, I set off by the steam-boat 
on Lake Malar. 

“ Tt was truly a miserable day, toward the latter 
end of September. The cold was such, that no 
amount of clothing seemed to me enough; and 
there, on board that boat, was a poor little French- 
woman, the wife of a professor of Paris, without 
any sort of cloak or defence against it. I gave 
her part of mine, and made her put her feet at the 
open door of the fire-room. We sat there and 
talked French. She told me her husband had 
come to Sweden in order to acquaint himself fully 
with its history, politics, past and present state in 
regard to government, agriculture, produce, manu. 
factures, &e. &e. 

“*How long had he been in Sweden?’ I 
asked. 

“¢Nearly six weeks, she answered. ‘'This 
seems, indeed, a favourite time for authors’ 
visits.’ 

“ ¢Then you have to reside here much longer ?’ 
I added. 

“No; they were going back to France in a 
few days; had only that afternoon to see Upsala, 
and must return to Stockholm by the same boat 
the next morning. 

“T listened wondering; and the Professor 
coming up, I was ready to explain, like poor Dr. 
Syntax and his spouse, 

‘Show me this golden road to fame ! 
You charm my heart, you quite delight it ; 
P’Lu make a tour, and then I'll write it.’ 

“ What men can do, to be sure! six weeks to 
accomplish such a work! Alas! why am I not 
a professor? I might have manufactured half a 
book already on the manners and customs, the 
past history and future prospects, of the Swedish 
nation. 

“ The whole passage on the lake to Upsala was 
very dreary. It is not at any time so interesting 
or beautiful here as it is in other parts. The pre- 
valence of that drug in Swedish scenery, and, in- 
deed, in Swedish ground, the fir and pine, and 
the nearly total absence of what are called here, 
curiously enough, leaf-trees—that is, all trees that 
bear leaves in summer and not in winter—gives 
a monotonous and rather heavy air to the banks, 
which is only occasionally diversified by the ap- 
pearance of such fine places as Skokloster. And 
if such be the case at all times, it may be sup- 
posed what it was on a dark, rainy, and bitterly 
cold day. 

“We landed, however, and got to a hotel, and 
were given an immense room, with a couple of 
sofas in it, which at night were opened, and the 
treasures they contained were taken out and laid 
upon them ; and so your sofa is turned into your 
bed, and your sitting-room into your sleeping- 
room, with very little ado. And the evening was 
so wet that I stayed in the house, and tried to 
persuade myself I was in Upsala. 

“T had had a vision of that place—a vision that 
floated before me from the far-away days of child- 
hood—a vision of curious, old, high-peaked, and 
age-blackened houses; of narrow streets, so nar- 
row that the old houses almost met face to face ; 
of some great old brick cathedral, speaking of 
Piety that had made Learning her handmaid; 
and a vast, dingy, old, curious-looking college of 
learning, with equally antique masters and reve- 
rend youths; of an out-of-the-world town, a seat 
of learning, where learning itself had grown musty 


abode. And had not that young Herr Pastor 
strengthened this vision of my geography-learn- 
ing days by the three points of his thesis—namely, 
that Upsala was the most learned universitat i 
verlden; 2. Upsala was the most ancient universat 
| iverlden; 8. Upsala was the most northernly uni- 
| versitat i verlden? 

| “YT dothink that the idea one might form of the 
| most learned, most ancient, and most northernly 
| university in the world agrees well with my vision 

of Upsala. 

“ And when T went ont of the hotel on a sun- 
shiny morning, 1 went about and about, and said, 
‘Where is Upsala?’ and my companion said, 
‘You are in it;’ and T answered, ‘ No, I am in a 
clean, modern, good-looking town, of new wooden 
houses, painted, or coloured, in all colours, chiefly 
red; the streets are wide, very wide indeed; and 
the whole thing looks as if it had sprung up in a 
night, by the work of a few carpenters’ hands.’ 
There is an old orange-coloured castle, partly in 
ruins, up there on a great elevation, from whence 
you see interminably around, over one vast plain, 
unbroken almost by a tree; the widest, barest, 
most uninteresting scene I ever beheld. ‘There is 
an immense brick cathedral, deformed by Swedish 
taste in renovation, standing in an open space: 
there are multitudes of men, young and middle 
aged, walking everywhere about with cigars or 
pipes in their mouths, and hideous boy’s caps of 


| and mouldy with the age of everything around its 
! 


| 


dress; whenever they get together in groups, 
or set out on their favourite annual tours, they 
sing a great deal, make much noise, and. generally 
act rather rudely. These are the students. 

“ But where is the old universitat ? There is no 
such thing to be scen, except in its living repre- 
sentatives—the plain-coated professors, and white- 
capped students. ‘Those large wooden honses, so 
new and modern, are the halls, and the young 
men lodge about as they like. 

“ And thus was my visionary Upsala revealed to 
my actual sight ! * * * 

“The library is the greatest attraction, I think, 
at Upsala. The manuscripts amount to 5000; 
one of them is worth a visit here, at least from 
Stockholm; the Codex Argenteus is a transcript 
of the Gospels of the fifth century, or perhaps the 
earlier part of the sixth, and was not done by 
those, it is to be supposed, who did not esteem 
them; they are written in letters of silver, on 
vellum of a purple or a deep lilac colour; and in 
the Gothic, not the Latin language.” 

After some search, the house of Linnexus 
was discovered :— 

“ The house of Linneus still exists in Upsala, 
but not one of the persons who live in its vicinity 
could show it to us, or at all understand who we 
meant by that person. The ignorance would be 
natural if we had not used his Swedish, and not 
his Latin name; we asked, often vainly, for the 
house of Linne, but found it at last—a very simple 
one with a small court before it, in which a little 
grass and one or two poor trees were growing. 
It was inhabited by an artist. The great botanist 
is buried in the cathedral.” 

Throughout the work there are many histo- 
rical scenes and characters introduced, and 
the author enters into the spirit of the old 
associations in which the country is so rich. 
Thus we have in the visit to Skokloster an 
account of the beautiful Ebba Brahe, the be- 
loved of the heroic Gustavus Adolphus, whom 
his mother prevented from marrying. Tycho 
Brahe, the astronomer, was an ancestor of the 
family, whose tombs are in the old church- 
yard of the place. At Frederickshaldt, the 
story of the death of Charles XII. is told, and 
many similar historical incidents enliven the 
journal. But the best parts of Miss Bun- 

ury’s work are those which describe the 
social and domestic life of Sweden, of which a 
truthful idea may be gathered from her lively 
and entertaining sketches. 





white jean on their heads, and no other academic | 


























The Morning Land; or, A Thousand and 
One Days in the Kast. By Friedrich 
Bodenstedt. From the German by Richard 
Waddington. Second Series. 2 vols. 
Bentley. 


Tne favourable reception of Dr. Bodenstedt’s 
‘Morning Land’ has led him to publish a 
continuation of his Eastern travels and ad- 
ventures. This second series also contains 
much that is instructive, original, and enter- 
taining, but we can hardly speak of it with 
the same praise bestowed on the former work, 
(‘L. G.’ 1851, p. 571.) The learned professor 
seems to have had some difficulty in finding 
materials for another book of travels, and 
while there are various miscellaneous matters 
introduced in the course of the narrative, more 
than one half of the second volume is occupied 
with the translation of a Russian opera, which 
has no immediate connexion with the ‘ Morn- 
ing Land,’ or the thousand and one days of 
the author’s sojowrn in the East. At the same 
time, if this new work prove less amusing to 
the general reader, it will be perhaps more 
prized by students, to whom the information 
supplied by so accomplished a scholar as the 
ya a will be acceptable. Dr. Bodenstedt 
has already done much to convey to his coun- 
trymen some knowledge of Russian and other 
Eastern literature, and in the new office to 
which he has recently been appointed—the 
Professorship of Oriental Literature in the 
University of Géttingen—his attention will be 
more concentrated on these studies. In the 
present work, not the least entertaining por- 
tions relate to “ the Wise Man of Gjindsha,” 
Mirza-Shaffy, the moonshec under whom Dr. 
Bodenstedt studied Tartar at Tiflis, as the 
readers of the first series of the ‘Morning 
Land’ will remember. Mirza-Shaffy is a 
capital character. If he had been introduced 
in a work of fiction, the effect would have 
been more marked, and we are inclined to 


| think that the inventive ingenuity of his 


translator has somewhat filled up the portrait. 
The story of his own life, and his love adven- 
tures, as narrated by Mirza-Shaffy, is highly 
romantic. We give part of one incident, 
quite in the style of the Arabian Nights, with 
the result as reported by Dr. Bodenstedt :— 


“¢T should like to know,’ I rejoined, ‘ how thou 
camest to see Hafiza, to love her, and to choose 
her.’ 

“¢That is quite simple. Thou hast been the 
way to my house, and knowest what streets there 
are to go through in order to reach it. Thou 
knowest, also, that every evening in the moonlight 
the maidens linger on the roofs, and amuse them- 
selves with dancing, conversation, and singing. 
In the first cross-street through which the way 
leads, when thou hast left the houses of the Ar- 
menians and Russians behind, a lovely being, of 
tall stature, had for some time attracted my looks. 
I saw the charming creature for the first time on 
the same evening in which I told thee the story 
of Zuléikha; and although my heart was over- 
flowing with the melancholy remembrance of my 
youthful love, yet so enchanted was I with the 
beauty of the slender maiden on the roof, that I 
could not help casting on her the look of admira- 
tion. For a short while she pretended not to ob- 
serve me. But when I stopped, and took off my 
cap to cool my head a little—for with the narrating, 
and the drinking, and the walking, I had become 
very hot—she suddenly vanished from the roof. 
Heavy in head and heart, I went home and laid 
me down. But I could find no rest the whole 
night. When at last I fell asleep for about a 
quarter of an hour, Zuléikha appeared to me in & 
dream. But her image was soon displaced by 
the beautiful maiden on the roof, in the cross- 
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street. Then I awakened suddenly, and tossed 
about uneasily on my couch, and reproached my- 
self on account of my dream, as if I were to blame 
for it. On the following morning I said to myself: 
* Mirza-Shaffy, be clear to thyself in what thou 
doest! Thou hast lived long years in repose and 
wisdom, and hast stretched thy limbs on the carpet 
of carelessness: wilt thou once more embark on 
the stormy sea of love, notwithstanding all the 
bitter experiences of the past? Or wilt thou con- 
tinue to lead a tranquil life” I determined on the 
latter, and when [ came to thee again to instruct 
thee, I avoided the way through the cross-street. 


I did the same on returning to my dwelling. Not- | 


withstanding, I spent the night still more unquietly 
than before. And on the following morning I 
said to myself: ‘ Mirza-Shatfy, why wilt thou 
cover thy heart with the veil of delusion? Thou 
art in love. When a house is burning, and men 
do not hasten to quench it, then will the flames 
destroy it. But with the heart it is the reverse. 
Here no water can quench. When a heart has 
taken fire, it only finds safety when it sneceeds in 
kindling ‘enother heart besides. Therefore do 
what destiny prescribes to thee! And I did so. 
Above all, I longed to see the figure of the lovely 
maiden once by daylight, in order to be convinced 
that the moonshine had not deceived me. Several 
days went by before I 
my wishes. But towards the close of the fourth 
day, I was fortunate enough to descry the beautiful 
maiden on the roof. She looked about her on all 
sides, but there was nobody to be seen on the 
roofs around, and in the street all was still, as is 


usual in the afternoon before the men return home | 


from the Bazaar. 

“*T placed myself opposite the house, in such 
a manner that I could see the whole of the gor- 
geous figure, from the little feet up to the fairy 
head with its waving locks. And she was not 


terrified at me, as maidens are otherwise wont to | 


be at the sight of men; but she unveiled her 


countenance, and looked so smilingly down upon | 


me out of her beaming eyes, that my heart ran 
over with warm bliss and rapture ; for she seemed 
to me by day in the sunshine yet more beautiful 
than in the moonlight. Happiness makes a mo- 
ment eternity, and eternity a moment. Therefore 
I know not how long I stood there, lost in gazing 
on the glorious maiden; I only know that I stood 
as long as I could see her. Like a visionshe had 
risen before me—like a vision she suddenly va- 
nished. I replaced my cap.’ 

“* Then thou must have shown thy white head 
again !’ I interjected. 

“* Aired it a little, because I was very hot, re- 
plied he, smirkingly ; ‘ and only as I went home- 
wards did I perceive that the streets had become 
busier. Probably this had been the cause of the 
disappearance of my beauty. I was as a drunken 
man, and all things rolled before my eyes. Yea, 
I knew not certainly whether I was awake or 
asleep, and pinched myself on the leg and arm to 
convince myself that I was really awake. For 
just as the maiden had appearel to me on the 
roof, had I seen her in my dream :— 

* Upon me there so gloriously 
Her beautiful eyes did beam, 

The dream was now a reality, 
The reality now a dream!’ 

“<Be clear to thyself, O Mirza-Shaffy !’ said I; 
‘if the lony, soulful ook of the damsel were meant 
for thee, then mayst thou cast on her the eye of 
desire ; if it were not meant for thee, then would 
it be a folly longer to burn thy heart in the fire 
of her countenance!’ In order to ascertain the 
truth, I wrote a fragrant song, with the intention 
of singing it to her on the first opportunity, or, if 
obstacles should interpose in the way of this de- 
sign, of folding it round the twig of an almond- 
tree, and throwing it to her on the roof.’ 





“<If thou knowest the fragrant song by heart, | 


O Mirza-Shatiy, sing it to me!” 

The song of the Wise Man is then given, but 
it is so poor in Mr. Waddington’s translation 
of Dr. Bolewstedte 8 translation, that we shall 
not do Mirza-Shaffy the injustice to quote it 





| bilious fever. 
| with the purest joy. My congratulatory reply, as 


reached the fulfilment of 





as it here appears. He found an opportunity 
of serenading Hafiza with his amorous ditty, 
and after various vicissitudes, which are de- 
scribed in the tale, we have the following 
notice by Dr. Bodenstedt of the last tidings 
of the Wi ise Man of Gjandsha :— 

“ So far Mirza-Shaffy. {Shortly afterwards I had 
to take my leave of Tiflis ; but I departed with the 
well-grounded hope that, in consequence of the 
intercession of iniluential friends, the Wise Man 
of Gjandsha was nearer the goal of his wishes 
than he himself believed. 

“ At Constantinople I received a short epistle 
from him, wherein he sent me word that he had 
obtained a good situation, not at the Gymnasium, 
but at the Garrison-school; and from other sources 
I learned that he applied himself to his duties 


| with great conscientiousness. 


“Soon after my return home I received another 
letter from Mirza-Shafty, wherein he announced 
to me ihe tidings that he had happily ascended 
the mount of bliss ; Hatiza’s father having died of 
The words of his letter beamed 


well as two subsequent letters to the Wise Man, 
failed, in all probability, to reach the place of their 
destination, in: rsmuch as I received no answer to 
them. A long sojourn in Italy completely crowded 
the remembrances of the Caucasus and its inhabi- 
tants into the background. So, then, I remained 
without any further news of Mirza-Shaffy, until a 
few weeks ago, through the kindness of a traveller 
with whom I was previously acquainted, i re- 
ceived a packet of letters from other friends at 
Tiflis, wherein agreeable mention is made of the 
Wise Man of Gjindsha. Let me here be indulged 
with communicating a passage or two from these, 


| containing references to the first part of this 


work :— 
“* Tiflis, July, 1850. 
—— “*Your ‘Thousand and One Days’ has 
fortunately @ 
which found its way through Petersburg, the 
other through Constantinople. You may think 
with what curiosity we flew through the book, 
whose contents for the most part are drawn from 
materials so nearly concerning ourselves. 
“* How would the good Mirza-Shaffy have 
rejoiced himself, had he seen his figure in the 
frontispiece, and convinced himself with his own 
eyes how many of his fragrant songs are arrayed 
in the dress of the Evening-land! But a long 
time will probably yet elapse ere the book reaches 
his hands; the copy destined for him having first to 
make its round among those of your acquaintance 
here who understand German. But, perhaps, you 
will be surprised to hear that your wise teacher no 
longer dwells at Tiilis, having lett it two years 
ago; otherwise you would not reproach me in 
your letter with neglecting for so long a time to 
impart any news of him to you. Mirza-Shaffy, 
after having, as teacher at the Garrison-school, 
acquired in 2 high degree the satisfaction of his 
superiors, has been removed, with increase of 





| salary, to the newly-established Mussulman- 
| school at Gjandsha; and, with this delightful re- 
| turn to the town of his birth and of his first love, 


has reached the summit of his wishes. 


He is 


said to leal an extremely happy life with his fair | 


Hatiza, and was, when I last heard of him, already 
blessed with two children, a boy and a girl.” 


Most of Mirza-Shaffy’s 


but there are some in other strains, as in these 
lines on poverty :— 
“Than death a worse calamity 
To mortal man is poverty! 
It neither lets him live nor die. 
The blossoming of life it chills, 
The gifts of bounteous Heaven it spills, 
Its frown the smiling pleasures fly ! 
The wisest boasts hinrself in vain, 
It bends him down in common woe— 
With bitter cares it racks the brain, 
pies oue must live while here below. 
tis the grave of poetry— 
pee forces us to serve their turn 
Whom we would rather prondly spurn 
Than bow before submissively. 


rrived at Tiflis, in two copies, one of | 





songs are of the | 
Anacreontic class, in praise of wine or women, | the Russian. 





“Yet do not blame thy mortal lot, 
Endure, and bravely wait the morrow— 
Sorrow supporteth wisdom not, 
But wisdom aye supporteth sorrow! 
“Tn love's delights forget thy woes, 
In thy sweet songs that never fail— 
And take a lesson from the rose, 
A lesson from the nightingale; 
“* Even the rose, the pride of flowers, 
Without the rank soil caunot flourish— 
And Bulbul, too, the joy of bowers, 
Herself on crawling worms must nourish !" 

The last two verses scem to form a sort of 
chorus, or a general sentiment applicable to 
various circumstances, as we find them in 
more than one part of the book. We leave 
Mirza with the lines in which he bids wise 
farewell to fleeting a an in the same 
spirit that Moore, in his best days, sang the 
praises of domestic life :— 

** Mirza-Shaffy, sweet roving bee ! 

On the wing thou long hast been, 
Sucking nectar and | perfume 

From the rese and jessamine, 
Wandering from bloom to bloom; 
Now return, no longer roam ; 

Now thy roving flight is o’er— 

Return, with all thy honey store, 
Home, to thy loved one, home!” 

Of Dr. Bodenstedt’s own travels and adven- 
tures we might quote some descriptive pas- 
sages, but at the present time more special 
interest will be felt in his remarks on the 

ower of Russia and of its influence in the 
wast :-— 

“Tt is incredible how ruinous and demoralizing 
the Russian infiuence is on all the tribes subjected 
to the sceptre of the white Czar. The manners 
and customs peculiar to the country, which have 
occupied for centuries the place of laws, vanish 
before the foreign intruders, without being sup- 
planted by anything better. The distinctions of 
goodness are effaced, and the bad is extended and 
generalized, as the weed lvxuriates everywhere 
with ease, while flowers and fruit-trees need care- 
ful training. 

“The Russians cannot ply this training, for 
they have never shared in its beneficent intluence 
themselves. They can only multiply the pri- 
mordial ills and burdens of the people, without 
giving them a morai counterbalance. 

“ The only things they bring with them into the 
conquered lands, are new coercive measures from 
the old coercive state, new forms of deceit, of 
falsehood, aad of abuse of the church for objects 
of police. 

* Following the course of thought, let us look, 
for a while, at the two provinces lying nearest us 
here, Georgia and Armenia, to which the Em- 
peror, in exe: ange for all the sacrifices wrung 
trom them, has hitherto been able to offer nothing 
but a French dress-coat and the Russian lan- 
guage. P 

“What advantage is it to these people, that, in 
order to attain, conformably with the ruling pre- 


judice, an appearance of civilization, they are 


forced into clothes and gloves of French cut, at 
the expense of their own picturesque national 
costume? 

“What advantage, further, is it to them to re- 
nounce their own language and customs, for the 
purpose of receiving the Russian language and 
customs in their stead ? 

“The Georgian as weil as the Armenian litera- 
ture can claim for itself a perfect equality with 
Whatever of new the Russians 
have to offer in this respect belongs not to them- 
selves, but is borrowed, mutilated, and falsified 


| from the German, English, and French. 


“Ts Russian erudition, forsooth, to play the part 


| of mediator between these provinces and classical 


antiquity? A single glance at the catalogue of 
| the old library of. Etshmiadsin suffices to show 
that this is unnecessary. 

“ As the Armenians had an excellent transla- 
tion cf the Bible half a century before the 
Russians knew anything of Christianity, so they 
had likewise translations and imitations of the 
ancient classics long before the Czar’s dominion 
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grew up from the ruins of the republic of Nov. 
gorod, a grave of culture for the old, anda scourge 
for the new world. 

“Or is it imagined that Russia has promoted 
the agriculture, the commerce, the trade, the in- 
dustry of the Georgians and Armenians? 

“Few of the children of these lands find their 
bread in the workshop, but many find their death 
on the battle-field. 

“The agriculture still reminds one of the pri- 
mitive condition of men, and has only been pro- 
moted here and there by those governors who, 
like Prince Woronzov, have found in it a favourite 
occupation. 

“ Of the trades, those only fiourish which pro- 
duce the instruments of war, arms, and iilitary 
accoutrements. 

“And how can it be otherwise in lands where, 
for more than half a century, all human activity, 
on the great scale, has been directed sslely to 
battle, murder, and destruction, and the merits 
of men are only reckoned by the number of their 
fellow-men whom they have slain? 

“The arts of peace love not the noise of war, 
and fly affrighted before the thunder of canicn, 
the trampling of steeds, and the irumpets of 
battle. 

“What remains, then, still left for the con- 
querors to do for the welfare of these lands? 

“He who, with attentive ear and eye, travels 
through the wide empire of the Czar, surround- 
ing three parts of the world with its snares, and 
then takes the sum of his contemplations, will 
tremble. in thought at the destiny which this 
Colossus of nations has yet to fulfil. 


“He who doubts of the impending fulfilment | 


of this destiny, knows not history aud knows not 
Russia. 

“ However different in origin and interests the 
strangely-mingled hordes may he which consti- 
tute this giant realm, there exists one mighty 
bond that holds them all together—the Byzantine 
Church! 
foreed into it; and, ere the coming century 
begins, all the inhabitants of Russia will be of 
one fajth. 

“Already that great net, whose..meshes the 
Neva and the Volga, the Don and the Dujepr, the 
Kyros and the Araxes, form, incloses a prepon- 


seattered Islamitish race, the descendants of the 
Golden Horde, are lost like drops in the ocean. 
“What a marvellous disposition of things, thet 
the Russian Empire, whose governing principle is 
the diametrical opposite of the Christian law, 
should be the very one to make of Christianity 
the corner and keystone of its might! And ano 
less marvellous disposition of things is it, that the 
Czar, in whatever direction he stretches his far. 
grasping arms, should find Christian points of 
support whereon to knit the threads of fate for 
the followers of Islam, artfully scattered by him: 
that he should find Armenians at the foot of 
Ararat, and Georgians at the foot of Cancesus !” 


be read with deep interest. In case of Russia 
being involved in a European war, the 
mountain tribes, who have so long gallantly 


with the Russians, met their fate. Many other 
mournful changes would Longworth find were he 
to return again to his friends on the coast. Of 


| the Indur Oglus, two have gone over to the Rus. 


; the ground, 


sians, whilst their dwellings have been razed to 
Several other residences of renowned 
Circassians, pointed out in Longworth’s work, 
have given place to Russian Llock-houses, and 
their old inhabitants been forced back into the 
interior of the country. But, above all, the famine 
produced by the exclusive system of the Russians 
has committed enormons ravages, and brought 
into misery members of the most distinguished 
families.” 

Of the customs, manners, and institutions 
of the Circassian clans detailed notices are 
given, and also of the slave-trade, by which 
their girls are carried off to the Russian and 
Turkish markets :— 

“From the Georgian femeles the Circassian 
are essentially and advantageously distinguished 
by a greater sprightliness of spirit, and a greater 
activity of body. The fair Georgians, one soon 
perceives, are quickly-fading flowers; one can 
only think of them as reclining in lazy repose on 
the divan, or sitting motionless as pagodas on the 
roof, or gliding along with solemn step,—unless 
when, excited by music or song, they flourish 
their little feet in the lovely mazes of the Les- 
inka. ‘The Cireassian females have, if I may 
use the word, more race—they are nimbler, live- 
lier, more elastic in mind and body. A Georgian 
lady can sit all day long in one spot, without 


| doing anything else than play with the pearls of 


Whoever remains out of it will soon be | 


her tshotka; the Cireassian ladies unitormly busy 
themselves with womanly labours in the house 
and kitchen. Searcely can the bravest warrior in 
this land gain greater fame by his hero-deeds, 
than a woman by especial skilfulness in knitting, 
weaving, and sewing. 

“or this reason the ‘Turks know how to prize 


the Morning-land.” 


Tho translation of Mr. Waddington is not 
very carefully done; and-as the literary ex- 
tracts form a considerable proportion of the 


| volumes, the reader has the disadvantage of 


resisted their oppressors, would rise in for- | 


midable resistance. The name of England 
might then again awaken high hopes among 
the chiefs, who long looked to her for aid :—- 


“T had intercourse with several of the chiefs 
and effendis, among whom Bell and Longvorth, 
on their adventurous journey along the coast, had 
dwelled, and was convinced that these eentlemen 
had left a very favourable impression, although 
the high opinion which the Cireassians formerly 
entertained of the might of the English is pretty 
nearly obliterated, now that all hopes of effective 
aid from this quarter are seen to be idle. 


| Oriental poetry 


Bh need lanl ae I | yeading origing ms roug uble | 
derating Christian population, in whose midst the | reading original poems through a double | 


medium, a process by which all poetry, and 
most of all, cannot 
suffer. 


An Art-Student in Munich. By Anna Mary 
Howitt. Longman and Co. 
Miss Howirt’s descriptions of Munich and 


its life, social, domestic, and artistic, are in- | 


structive and entertaining. But the accounts 
of her own experience and feelings as an art- 
student we have not read with equal pleasure. 
There is an overstrained enthusiasin, and a 
mystical sentimentality, which the sex and 


Bearmg a name familiar to literature, and 


style, Miss Howitt may probably write other 
hooks, and she ought at least to know what 
faults are observed, and are worth avoiding. 
Perhaps she may think us very wnromantic 
and very prosaic, but we trust we can appre- 
ciate and adinire art without approving tran- 
scendenial mysticism, such as 1s expressed in 
these passages of the journal of an art- 
student :— 

“ Perhaps Justina will he alarmed by iy earnest 


‘ admiration of this peenliar path of ert. and warn 


Guz | 


Bey, surnamed the Lion of the Shapszuch, Keri | 


Oglu Shamin Bey, Shimaf Bey. of the tribe of the 
Tshikapu, and several other of Longworth’s hos- 
pitable entertainers, have, meanwhile, in the strife 


me against superhumen peinting, But she need 
feer no danger. T acmire it with one portion of 
my being—with the highest, with my spirit. I 
regard it as an ecstasy of praver. But truly one 
must know what are the heanties of nature before 
one aspires to represent the sublimities of the 
supernatural, sg = = 

“What a beautiful thing, what a beautiful state 


ail to | 
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is ‘ ; ; __ | youth of the writer can only partially excuse. | 
The account of Circassia and its people will | 
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is that of the student, after all! the very aspira- 
tion, endurance, patient labour, and uncertainty of 
this phase of humen life, engendering faith, and 
hope, and love, and humility, throw a peculiar halo 
of beauty around it. I have often felt this, but 
never more strongly than to-day. It seemed to 
me that the acquiring, the accomplishing, was, as 
far as the soul itself is concerned, really more than 
the acquisition,—than that which is aecomplished. 
* * * * 


“As Lsat looking at this group, my soul sang a 
hymn of thankseviving for the glory which art may 
and dces so frequently cast over life. In holiest 
colours the whole joy of the painter's life, and espe- 
cially of the Art-Student’s life, rose up before me, 
—that life of aspiration yet of humility, the more 
blessed through this humility! that life of eager 
endeavour, of hope, and of onward progress—that 
life where the duty is to yield up the soul to the 
leve, wership, and understanding of the beauty 
created by the Divine Artist; and, when clothed 
in the neophyte’s robe of purity, the glories of the 
holy temple of nature are gradually unfolded before 
the astounded, worshipping eyes !” 

Much more there is after the style of these 
short extracts, evincing no doubt a genuine 
enthusiasm, but in which imagination dan- 
gerously prevails over good sense. Young 
ladies in this frame of mind are little able to 
distinguish between religion and art, nor are 
we surprised to find Miss Howitt concluding 
one of her rhapsodies on a painting with the 
exclamation, ‘ It is an abstraction, an exalt- 
ation, an ecstasy! It is prayer,—praise!” 
However, the book is not all written in this 
strain of the studios. Here is a sketch of 


| Munich, in which the author’s natural taste 


and love of the picturesque are displayed:— 


“If T love the Ludwig Strasse as the most beau- 


| tiful portion of new Munich, | almost equally love 
the Cireassian maidens above all the daughters of | 


the Schrannen Platz as about the quaintest part 
ofold Munich. It is long and nerrow os a market- 
place, but wide as a street. The houses are old; 
many of them very handsome, and rich with orna- 
mental stueco-work,— , 
‘All garlandied with carven imageries 
Of fruit and flowers, and bunckes of knot-grass.’ 

The roofs are steep, red-tiled, and perforated with 
rows of little penthouse windows. The fronts of 
the houses are of all imaginable pale tints,—stone 
colours, pinks, greens, greys, and tawnies. Three 
of the four corners of the market-place are adorned 
with tall pepper-box towers, with domed roofs and 
innumerable narrow windows. At one end is the 
feuntain; and in the centre a heavy, but quaint 
shrine, — 2 column supporting a gilt figure of the 
Madouna. The eye wancers down various pictur- 
esque streets which open into the market-place ; 
and on one hand, above stecp roofs, gaze down the 
two striking red-brick towers of the Frauen Kirche 
—the cathedral of Munich: those two red towers 
seen in all views of this city, and which 
much to Munich as the dome of St. Paul's 








belong as 


' does to the City of London,— these towers which 
possessing a ready imagination and a lively | 


in the haze of sunset sre frequently transformed 





into violct-tinted columns, er about whieh, in 
antumn and winicr, mists cling with a strange 
| dreariness as if they were desolate mountain 


| are crowded thi 


; neous; and next to him a 


pesks! 

* But the qraintest feature ef allin the Schran- 
nen Platz is « sort ef arcade which rmms around 
it. Here, beneeth the low and massive arches, 

hick upon each other a host of small 
shops. What strange, dark cells they are,—yet 
how picturesque! Here is a dealer in crucifixes ; 
next to him a woollen-drapcr, displaying bright 
striped woollen goods for the peasants; then a 
gencral dealer, with heaps and bundles, and tubs, 
and chests, containing everything most heteroge- 
ealer in pipes. There 
are bustle and gloom alweys beneath these heavy 
low arches ; but they present 
turesque life. There ax wooden booths, 
too, along ene portion of the Schranuen Platz, 
where it rather narrows, losing its character of 






a glorious bit of pie- 





queer 
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market-place, and descending to that of an ordi- | 


nary street. But the booths do not degenerate in 
their picturesque character. The earthenware 
booths, of which there are several, are truly deli- 
cious. Such rows and piles of dark green, orange, 
ruddy chocolate-brown, sea-green, pale yellow, and 
deep blue and grey vessels of all forms and sizes 
—all quaint, all odd—jugs, tlagons, pipkins, queer 
pots, with huge lids, queer tripods, for which I 
know no name —things which always seem to me 
to come out of a witch's kitchen, but by means of 
which I suspect that my own dinner is cooked 
every day. All these heaps of crockery lie about 
the dovrs, and load the windows of the wooden 
booths, and line shelves and shelves within the 
gloom of the little shops themselves. When I first 
came here, these old crockery shops were a more 
frequent study to me than anything else in the old 
town.” 

Here, too, is a pleasant description of one 
of the peculiarities of the house scenery of 
Munich and other German towns:— 


* One little thing peculiar to the winter here I 
greatly admire,—the long rolls of fresh green 
moss laid inside the windows, to keep out draughts. 
In many houses the moss garlands are decorated 
with artificial flowers; but this spoils them en- 
tirely. Sometimes you see ivy leaves stuck into 
the moss, and that is very pretty. Peasants are 
constantly bringing these moss-wreaths into the 
city. 

“Speaking of these moss decorations reminds 
me of the way in which the Germans train ivy, 
which is one of the loveliest things of a small kind 
to be seen in Germany. We in England rarely 
attach an idea of decoration to ivy beyond its 
adornment of old houses and ruins, and of our 
garden-walls. Yet in England ivy flourishes un- 
cared for with much more luxuriance than it does 
in Germany. But the German, perhaps, appre- 
ciating its beauty— because with him it is a rarer 
blessing —trains it lovingly around his dwelling, 
around the internal as well as the external walls. 
From the palace to the cottage, in Germany, there 
is scarcely a room to be found which does not 
possess its ivy tree. As you walk through the 
streets, and cast your eyes upon the houses, there 
is hardly a window to be seen which is not twined 
into a very bower by the graceful and gracious oa 
toons of ivy. Among the picturesque leaves ofter 
gleams forth a small statue of the Madonna, or 
of Christ. Ivy trails around the window-bars ; 
ivy makes a pleasant green background to bon- 
quets of flowers blooming in vases or in flower- 
pots. 

“A very pleasant little paper, I have often 
thought, might be written, descriptive of the win- 
dows in a German street ; ; and the mode in which 
the cherished ivy was trained would play a con- 
spicuous part init. You may read much of the 





character of the inmates of the dwelling by the | 


ivy ; sometimes its leaves are dusty, and its growth 
is ungraceful, and its sprays untastefully trained : 
sometimes it grows in a gaudy flower-pot, or 
swings from the centre of the window in a hi- 
deously-shaped Blumen-Lamp—tiower-lamp, as itis 
called—a kind of swinging vessel for plants very 
much in vogue here; but, as a rule, the ivy is 
gracefully—nay, most poetically trained; its Blu- 
men-Lamp, if it be planted in one, is often of a 
graceful, rustic character,—perhaps of red terra- 
cotta, with delicately moulded foliage of yellowish 
white clay meandering over it. 

* But it is not alone in windows that you see ivy 
trained. Ivy oftens formsa green and fresh screen 
across a room, being planted in boxes, and its 
sprays trained over rustic frame-work. Ivy often 
casts its pleasant shadows over a piano, so that the 
musician may sit before his instrument as within a 
little bower—ivy may be seen adorning the shrine 
which hangs upon the wall, or dropping its sprays 
above the lady’s work table. 

“ The staircase in the house of a great painter 
here is a complete little bit of fairyland,—thanks to 
his love of ivy, which festoons the balustrade of 
the polished oak stairs, and shows forth its kindly 





leaves among the rarer beauties of ‘elias and 
myrtles which rise grove-like upon the landings! 
I know an apothecary’s shop, which is rather like 
a bit of a wild wood, from its growth of ivy, than 
a shop of physic. I was told the other day of a 
studio here equally sylvan; and I know an old 
cobbler who could not mend his shoes without see- 
ing his ivy-bush daily before him as he works.” 


This love of natural ornament is in danger 
of being supplanted by the desire for too 
much artificial decoration. We trust that 
our own English schools of design may not 
lead to similar results. We have some fear 
of the influence of Marlborough House being 
carried too far, and there must at least be 
watchfulness exercised over those who profess 
to be the guides of British taste:— 

“ Beautiful and highly poetical as this Munich 
School of Decoration is, one sees here only too fre- 
quently the danger of its becoming commonised 
and oyer-done. I am often on the verge of being 
utterly weary of ornament—often am_ utterly 
weary. In fact, there are certain so-called decora- 
tions here which I avoid looking at—for instance, 
the Arcade of the Hof-garten; and yet one has a 
lingering regard for it as the commencement of the 
Munich revival, and at certain points scen from 


among the green foliage of the garden the effect of 


the frescoed walls is agreeable; but I always, with 
my strong predilection in favour of German art, 
feel jealous of strangers dwelling upon the Arcade 
as one of the marvels of Munich. ‘The arabesqued 
ceiling seen in its long prospective always reminds 
me most disagreeably of a vast length of painted 
oil-cloth! The detail certainly is graceful when 
you take the trouble to study it; but the effect is 
tawdry,—a petty flicker of lilac, green, and pink. 

“ And in the Royal Library the other day, I was 
annoyed by the same thing; the ceilings of the 
staircase and reading-room are like embossed paper- 
boxes—very elegant decorations they would have 
been for plum-boxes, or even good patterns for a 
lady’s shawl,—but certainly most inappropriate as 
decoration for a place of study. 

“ And you see the contagion of this sort of thing 
in every ceiling of every house above the very 
poorest of Munich. Now and then you see a beau- 
tiful design on a ceiling, but that will be the ex- 
ception : one grows weary to death of arabesque, 
and this rage for over-ornament I should dread in 
these tile-houses.” 

In one chapter a lively description of a 
Munich winter scene is given, with an ac- 
count of the sledges which are then in general 
use :— 

“Gentlemen's carriages have begun to travel 
upon sledges instead of upon wheels—ditto drosch- 
kies, ditto fiacres—ditto peasants’ carts—ditto 
laundresses’ carts—ditto brewers’ carts. Little 
lads, of course, go to school andreturn upon sledges 
instead of upon their own legs. Water-tubs and 
buckets, and milk-jars, or rather the wooden pails, 
hooped with brass, in which people here carry 
their milk about—all travel on sledges. Things 
and vehicles moving upon wheels or legs, one 
begins to consider very much out of fashion! To- 
gether with the droschkies and fiacres now put 
upon sledges, you see upon the stands sledges- 
proper—two- and one-horse sledges, green, blue, 
and yellow, grand, elegant, and shabby; and these 
sledges you see driving about in all directious, with 
their heavily cloaked and be-furred drivers gene- 
rally standing up behind, @-la~Hansom-cab, and 
cracking their long-lashed whips till the streeis 
resound again. You see a couple of students in 
one sledge ;—a whole family, father, mother, anda 
crowd of children, in a family sledge—you see a 
lady and gentleman alone—you see, perhaps, as I 
did last night, two fat citizenesses, one driving, 
with a couple of round-faced rosy children peeping 
out from under the apron of the sledge, and seem- 
ingly quite close under the horse’s heels. You see 
a couple of Munich ‘gents,—for there are such 
animals here—with big-buttoned coats, jaunty 
hats, and cigars in their mouths, driving a lean 





shambling horse at a furious rate, whilst they 
the mselves seem ready to be spilt from theirslight 
sledge any moment; and you see numbers of well- 
to-do big-boned peasants. r apidly skimming along 
in their sledges, which all bear a striking resem. 
blance to each other, being green, often of painted 
wicker work, and quaintly adorned with gilt tra- 
cery work, which looks as ais” it were pt iron 
gilt. * * 

“On Tuesday afternoon the sun on out 
gloriously, and casting long gleams on the studio 
floor through the high windows, my eyes glanced 
up and encountered, smiling through leafless 
branches tiecked with snow, such a lapis-lazuli 
heaven, thatI forthwith put away my drawing, and 
some twenty minutes later stood in. our little 
sitting-room, startling Isabel with my exclamation 
of ©On with your cloak ! quick! quick ! we will go 
ina sledge to Nymphenburg !—Hurrah for Hamil. 
ton and Hildegard, we will honour their memories 
by the self-same drive, on the self-same day!’ 
Isabel was much pleased with the scheme. Frau- 
lein Sinchen was despatched to bring us the hand- 
somest sledge she could find on the stand, with two 
handsome horses. We made a hasty dinner, whilst 
the good old soul bustled off, wrapt ourselves up in 
all our warm things, and were ready by the time 
musical and significant jingling of bells was heard 
beneath our windows. Our sledge—I grieve to 
record it—was a bright yellow! Iam sorry for 
this, seeing that a bright yellow vehicle of any 
description is an eye-sore tome. However, we 
will regard it as a golde n sledge. 

“Our horses were very wild—at least in appear- 
ance,—our driver a perfect monster, in his dark 
blue cloak, edged with brown fur at the sleeves 
and round the deep cape. Our trappings were 
scarlet, the lining of our sledge dark blue. We, 
ourselves, you may picture in thick veils and furs, 
and black hooded cloaks. Away we started ; the 
long whip cracked again and again in artistic 
flourishes, its echoes resounding through the quiet 
streets, and, together with the horses’ bells, making 
a tremendous riot. 

“ Tsabel was quite alarmed because everybody in 
the street stopped to look after us. 

“*Of course they do, Isabel, of course !—don't 
we stop and look after every sledge as it dashes 
past ?—it is only proper respect to the early sledges 
of the season.’ And on we dashed. 

“ The sun shone upon the longlines of delicately 
tinted houses, pale pinks, stone colours, greens, 
and salmons; the tall roofs were dazzling with 
snow ; the sledges and groups of people we passed 
in the streets looked brilliant patches of colour, 
contrasting against the whiteness of the road, and 
shone upon by the bright sun. We drove out 
towards the vast plain ; the sun was beginning to 
sink slowly into an abyss of molten gold, which 
revealed itself behind a gigantic range of moun- 
tain-like clouds of lilac and.amber ; the tall obelisk 
burnt in the rays of the setting sun till it appeared 
a mighty tongue of fire leaping up into the azure 
heavens ; the sunbeams lay upon the broad doors 
of the beautiful pure Glyptothek, gleaming like 
flame; the statues, the columns and pediment, 
both of the Glyptothek and of the Corinthian 
Temple facing it, were tinted with the warm light, 
and rose from the expanse of snow beyond, in 
sharp outline, and of the most exquisite creamy 
hue. And before us lay the plain,—dreamy, daz- 
zlingly white, with long shadows falling across it 
of delicate azure, with trees and villages in the 
middle distance of ethereal greys, and so tender, 
so unreal in their colouring, yet, at the same time, 
so distinct in their contour, that one was trans- 
ported with delight. 

“We passed beneath one of those long beams 
suspended across the roads, painted with winding 
stripes of the Bavarian colours, which are seen 
here in lieu of turnpike gates—entered a road 
lined with trees on either hand—ascended a slight 
hill—breweries and wayside beer- and coftee- 
houses and small villas skirting the road, and 
having again reached the level ground, were in the 
Nymphenburg Allée, as it is called. 

“ But behold! a mist, dense, blue, and cold, ap- 
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proached us! We could not see a hundred—nay, 
not fifty—not twenty yards before us. Yet, be 
hind us, lay Munich in the elear sunshine. Mist 
rose rapidly and stealthily from the snowy plain. 
To the right hand and to the left mist blocked up | 
the avenue. How strange! ‘There was vothing | 
for it but immediate return,— there was no | 
Nymphenburg that day! ‘The pedestrians, horses, | 
drivers, and riders of various degrees who ap 
proached us, or passed us on their way towards 
the city, presented a singular appearance : beards, 
hair of man and beast, and the fur of their cloaks 
and trappings, were covered with a white rime, 
they appeared suddenly to have gone grey.” 

We must give a specimen of Miss Howitt’s 
criticisms on the works of art in the Bavarian 





capital. She is describing the Leuchtenberg 
Gallery :-— 


“The two pictures, however, before which I 
paused longest in the first room were a Winter | 
Landseape by Heinrich Birkel, and a Tyrolean 
VillageScene by Peter Hess. Imagine apictrvesque 
village church and churchyard, with its crosses 
and graves rising up in the centre of the picture ; 
the churchyard is somewhat raised above the road 
which winds round it to the left. The church is 
built of ‘warm, ruddy stone, mottled with many a | 
weather-stain; the quaint old building, with its 

varied lines of roofs and low spire and dormer win- 
dows, rises sharply against the clear, pale, opal sky 
of a bright winter’s morning. A crucifix also | 
standing upon the brow of the hilly graveyard to 
the left of the church, relieves itself clearly against 
the light. To the left of the church, and more in 
the foreground, is a group of trees, their delicate 
brown and ruddy branches flaked and feathered 
with snowandrime. Behind these trees is an old- 
fashioned house partly concealed by them: thisis 
the house of the priest, who is seen advancing from 
its gate in his violet and white robes, preceded by | 
a boy in white and scarlet. Peasants pause bare- 
headed in the snowy road as they pass; other 
peasants are going upwards to the church through 
the crisp snow. These figures are the key-note to 
the whole .picture; their clear violets, reds, and 
olive-greens, in delicate gradations of opal tints, 
spreading themselves throughout the picture, giving 
warmth to that snow, and frost, and gush of winter 
sunshine. You follow these people in imagination 
into the frosty church ; you hear the bell tolling 
through the frosty air; the voices of the choir 
burst forth clear and piercing; and the frozen 
breath rises from many an old devout peasant’s 
lips, and from the lips of the old priest himself,— 

‘ Like pious incense from a censor old.’ 

“ Now transport yourself to the village of Par- 
tenkirchen among the mountains of Upper Bavaria. 
It is sunrise, but we see neither sun nor heaven ; 
tall peaks and jagged crags close in our picture ; 
but amid these peaks floats mist, and slant sun- 
beams dart up upon crags and upon the slender 
spire of a church which measures itself against the 
mountain’s sides, and rises above the clustering 
stone-scattered roofs of a Tyrolean village. We 
stand in the village street; before us is afountain, 
where the girls and women are busily washing 
their clothes at the stone troughs which branch 
away from it. An old woman, standing with’ her 
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tinkle cheerily; the women and girls laugh and 
gossip shrilly ; there is a busy stir of life in this 
Alpine village, amid the early sunshine of those 
departing mists of night! I fairly forgot all around 
me, as T stood before this sweet simple idyll, and 
was transported into the heaven of summer ainid 
the mountains.” 

There are few of the scenes of Munich to 
which the reader is not led by his lively guide 
—churehes, galleries, the artists’ masked ball, 
the model prison, the dead house; and in such 
passages as those descriptive of the search 
after lodgings and advertising for a governess, 
curious glimpses are afforded into Bavarian 
life. We should mention that the journal, 
which was sent home in the form of letters, 


| commences June Ist, 1850, and is continued 


to the spring of 1852. 


The Life and Death of Silas Barnstarke. A 
Story of the Seventeenth Century. By 
Talbot Gwynne. Author of ‘The School 
for Fathers,’ &c. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

THERE is in the story of ‘ Silas Barnstarke’ 
the same healthiness of moral tone, and the 
same vigour of literary style, as in the former 
works of this author. Mr. Gwynne’s novels 
are written with a direct purpose of enforcing 
some ethical truth, or teaching some practical 
lesson. In the ‘School for Fathers,’ and the 
‘School for Dreamers,’ certain errors or follies 
were pointed out, and by the illustrative tales 
effectively satirized. In the present volume 
the mirror is held up to human nature in 
its selfish, shrewd, money-making form, as 
exemplified in Mr. Silas Barnstarke. By 
putting the time of the story back into the 
seventeenth century, there is opportunity for 
historical interest being added to the delinea- 
tion of character, the substance of which is 
alike in all times and places. "Without giving 
any outline of the tale, one or two brief 
extracts will sufficiently indicate its style and 
its design. The boy is father of the man, 
and here is Silas, yet only fifteen years of 
age:— 

“ Sir John looked severely at his pondering 
nephew and said, 

“ ¢ Give him half!’ 

“¢ Hight hundred and fifty pounds!’ 

“© Aye!’ 

“*T am fully determined never to make rash 
promises.’ 

“¢ But thou shouldst do thy duty to thy brother. 
Doth not thine heart warm towards the poor boy ?’ 

“¢ The heart hath nought to do with money 
matters.’ 

“ «Silas beware! Thou art becoming grasping 
and grovelling even now, what wilt thou become 
hereafter ?’ 

“ Silas made no answer. 

“¢ Tf it be only for the sake of thine own heart, 


| to prevent the hardening thereof, give Walter half 


back to us leaning down over the water, clad in a | 
black petticoat, rose-coloured, gold-embroidered | 
boddice, and ruddy-brown fur-cap—just such an | 


old dame as one frequently meets in these Munich 
streets—is the focus of colour and light in the 
picture; the sunlight glows upon her, and catches 
here and there upon others of the group ; but most 
of the street is yet in gloom, for the deep, slanting 
roofs and heavy eaves of the cottages cast broad 
and dim shadows. Yet the morning sunshine is 
piercing and resplendent, and falls in bright showers 
upon many a roof and upon many a mass of luxn- 


riant vegetation, upon the upper branches of many | 


= ~ . » | 
a tree; the village is seemingly a very garden of 


Eden,—such leafy trees and festoons of creepers 
adorn it. And forth from the dim twilight of 
shadow come lowing kind; the cow-herd in his 
scarlet jerkin winds his horn ; the bells of the cattle 


of the money.’ 
“ Silas shook his head coolly and firmly. 

“*¢ Give him one hundred pounds!’ said his 
uncle. 

“¢ There is plenty of time before us, between 
this and my coming of age,’ returned Silas. 

“¢'Thou meanest to keep the money! Ah! 
Silas, sutfer not thy soul to harden, and for the sake 
of paltry luere. A good deed is worth thousands. 
Thou wouldst buy one cheap by giving the 17001. 
to Walter; thou wilt buy an ill deed dear by with 
holding it.’ 

“ Silas was not to be persuaded. 

“ The obdurate, sensible boy was fifteen when 
this conversation took place. 

“ The very next day he was round and about the 
farm, looking out to see what land he should pur- 
chase, at some future time, with the accumulated 
rents, 
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“ It was on afine summet’s afternoonthat Silas 
had started on this expedition. The shadows were 
imperceptibly beginning to lengthen as he left the 
farm to begin his walk homeward. The beauties 
of this walk were entirely lost on Silas. He saw 
not the downs stretching out afar, beginning to 
cast their evening shadows long and dark over the 
plain, whilst the space appearing between their 
tops and the sun was growing less and less; it 
wanting but an hour to the time when he should 
dip behind them to sink faster and faster, until he 
should seem to drop, huge and crimson, into the 
distant sea, visible from the summit of those beau- 
tifully rounded hills. Neither did Silas observe the 
inland country spreading before him: the wide 
plain studded with majestic-looking trees; another 
range of downs, purple through distance ;—he did 
not even notice his ancestral home standing on a 
rise, the upper windows appearing above the tree 
tops, and the panes shining like gold beneath the 
sun’s rays. 

“The soothing hum of homeward-bound bees fell 
unheeded on young Barnstarke’s ear; the pure 
freshening breeze, redolent of down thyme, gave 
him no sensation. He walked sturdily on with 
downeast eyes, seeing nought but the path he was 
following across the meads; and that, as it were, 
mechanically. His mind was full of figures and 
calculations ; sales and purchases; doubling and 
trebling of capital ; schemes of prudence and fruga- 
lity, money making and future wealth. 

“ All very good things no doubt ; but it was a 
pity that a youth of fifteen should be so taken up 
with them, as to breathe and to walk in bright 
green fields on that calm and richly glowing even- 
ing, unmindful of the thousand beauties around 
him ; wholly cribbed down in mind to the addition, 
multiplication, subtraction, division, and to the 
various combinations of nine figures and an ‘ 0.’” 


The scene of the death of Silas from the 
plague, which he had carried with him from 
London in his flight from the great pestilence 
of 1660, is powerfully described:— 


“With a violent effort Barnstarke awoke, and 
started up in his bed; a faint sweat bedewing his 
trembling limbs. 

“ Thick darkness was around him; he seemed 
still to feel the gnawing snake. 

“ He raised his hand and touched his arm-pit. 

“The touch pained him: and a blow, as of a 
keen sword, smote his panie-stricken soul. 

“ He jumped from his bed, and, groping in the 
dark, struck a light. 

“ Then, tearing off his shirt with shaking hands, 
he raised his arm, and fixed his eyes on the spot 
where the serpent of his dreams had buried its 
poisonous fangs. 

** A roar of agony burst from Barnstarke. 

“ He threw himself on the ground; and, for the 
first time since childhood, big scalding tears burst 
from his eyes and ran down his cheeks; whilst 
moans escaped from his heaving breast. 

“ Barnstarke had beheld a plague-boil beneath 
his arm! 

“In that supreme moment, the riches he had 
toiled and sinned for were of no avail to comfort 
him: he would have given them all to have re- 
moved that token, or to have freed himself fro ; 
the agony of that hour. 

“ He lay grovelling on the floor ; his soul shaken, 
and afraid to meet death: his crimes starting up 
before him in all the freshness of reality, no one at 
hand to succour and to comfort him: rich, friend- 
less, alone, and the hand of death upon him. 

“ Thus did he lie till break of day; ever and anon 
touching and looking at the aching, growing boil ; 
as though he would fain have thought it alla dream, 
and that the next touch and look would assure him 
that it was so. 

“But no; there was the pain, and there was the 
burning tumour. 

“Barnstarke felt the solitude about him to be 
insupportable ; and yet, coward-like, he dreaded to 
call for help and remedies. 

“Tt seemed that so doing would be, as it were, a 
confirming of his malady and of his death. 
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“ He arose from the ground and slowly dressed | 


himself. 

“ Daylight and travelling appearing to him to 
be a flymg from death, 2 remedy against disease. 

“ Barnstarke was consumed by so burning a 
thirst, that nought on earth seemed capable of 
quenching it, or of cooling the fiery heat of his 
mouth and throat. 

“ A feverish drowsiness was upon him, rendering | 
him scarce alive to outward objects, though his 
dejected mind dwelt with preternatural clearness 
on the evil deeds of his past life: his long-enslaved 
conscience shaking off its chains, and starting up 
to shout those deeds to his startled sonl; scaring 
him with a great and horrible dread of the dark- 
ness of the grave, and the never-ending life be- 
yond it. 

“The day was a day of scorching heat and dry 
sultriness. 

“The dust raised by the horse’s hoofs added to 
Barnstarke's bodily torments ; whilst beneath his 
arms the swelling plague. boils grew in pain from 
hour to hour. 

“ As the long summer's day wore on, the drow- 
siness which had seized upon the merchant gave 
place to a rising delirium, rendered worse by the | 
burning sun, and by the lack of cooling air. 

“ The torments of conscience then took another 
form. 

“ Tnstead of reproaches, and pictures of never- 
ending woe in anotherworld, his guilty conscience, 
still acting within him, even in his feverish deli- 
rium, pictured to him the form of his murdered 
kinsman riding beside him. 

“This spectre of Barnstarke’s raving brain | 
stared upon him with glazed and staring eyes, 
never once dropping the stiffened lids over the 
balls. The mouth was open (so thought the mer- 
chant), black, and full of clotted blood as he had 
seen it on the long and horrible night he had 
passed alone with Lovell’s corpse. 

“ Barnstarke turned away his dull and innddy 
eyes. 

“Vain precaution! on whichever side he looked 
he still beheld the ghost conjured up by delirium 
and an evil conscience. 

“Then he spurred and flogged his jaded horse, 
who, covered with dust and lather, sped along 
panting beneath the spur and fash; his veins 





swollen, his eyes staring, and his large nostrils | 


crimson and dilated. 
“The sensible animal knew the oft-travelled 
way; carrying his dying master towards his ill- 


gotten home ; who pitilessly goaded him, shouting | 


‘murder!’ as he went ; rousing peaceful villagers 
from their toil by the loud, ferocious, and unna- 
tural tone of his strong voice. 

“ They gazed after him as he rede, shook their 
heads, and declared, as they resumed their work, 
that he was ‘some poor, crazy creature.’ or one 
who had taken ‘a cun too much: a noisy sot!’ 
Some cried ‘Shame!’ as they beheld the poor 
horse; others hoped that the rider might ‘fall off 
and break his good-for-nothing neck.’ 

Late in the afternoon, Barnstarke drew near 


his mansion: the mansion he had caused to be | 
fitted up so splendidly, therein to pass long years ! 


of rest and happiness: the mansion he had ob- 
tained through the ruin of another man.” 


We give no more of this horrible scene, but | 


pass to the closing paragraph of the book, in 
which its moral is 8 seen oe sl 

“The king, as ‘universal heir’—none other 
being forthcoming, and no will having been made 
—inherited all Silas Barnstarke’s worldly posses- 
sions. 


“Was it for this, then, that he denied himself, 


toiled hard, and cominitted crimes to the losing of 
his soul ? 

“Oh! fool, of few days and of uncertain life: 
why didst thou give thy heart to such poor wisdom 
as crafty, worldly wisdom ? wherefore didst thou 
gather together no better treasures than land and 
gold r 

“Canst thou enjoy them in the grave?— wilt 
thou find them again in eternity ? 








“* Vanitas vanitatum, et omnia vanitas!’” 

There is one fault in 
which mars the general effect of his writing, 
the use of too many abrupt, unconnected 
sentences in the narrative. 
‘School for Dreamers,’ (ante, p. 177,) we gave 
some ludicrous specimens of this peculiar 


Mr. Gwynue’s style, 


Jn reviewing the | 





| 


| 
| 


mannerism of composition, whieh, though less | 
marked, is still offensive to good taste in | 


the story of ‘Silas Barnstarke.’ There is also 
some exaggeration and caricature of the 
Puritan character in the days of the Common- 
wealth, which common writers take rather 
from Hudibras than from history. But intel- 
ligent readers will make allowance for these 
and other faults in a book, the literary and 
ethical merits of which give it a high place 
among current works of fiction. 





NOTICES. 

Guthrum the Dane. A Tale of the Heplarchy. Tn 
Six Cantos. By Robert Story. Second Edition. 

Longman and Co, 

WHEN ‘Guthrum the Dane’ was published last 
year, (¢L. G..’ 1852, p. 251.) we noticed it brictly, 
with commendation, as a spirited historical poem. 
But we hardly expected that the subject would be 
deemed of sufficient interest, in this busy age, to 
secttve sO many readers as are indicated by the 
demand for a second edition atter so short an in- 
terval. Weare glad to find that a poem of so 
great length, and on themes remote from passing 
interest, has been appreciated as its merits de- 
serve. Mr. Story has woven into an interesting 
and well-constructed poem some romantie events 
in early English history. An aged warrior nar- 
rates to his grandchild the invasion of the Danes 


| under Guthrum, and the struggle that ensued in 


the days of King Alfred, till the couniry was by 
treaty divided, and the Danish rule was reeognised 
over the territories of East Anglia and Northum- 
bria. The opening of the poem will favourably 
exhibit its style and spirit, which are such as are 
reached byjfew writers, of the present day :— 


“**T FEEL the sun!’ the Aged Warrior said, 
His hau upon his Grandchild’s shoulder ]aid— 
A Stripling tall, whose locks of yellow shone 
In bright and beauteous contrast to his own, 
Which waved, amid that summer 1 { 
As purely white as Cheviot’s drifted snow! 
‘I feel the sun ! again the Warrior said, 
‘So, rest we, Harold, on this monntain’s head, 
Whence thou—not I !—nayst cast thine eyes abroad 
And see the beauty of the works of Gop— 
His Mountains wild, and his yet wilder Sea, 
Which lieth in its might so tranquilly, 
And wooeth with so soft a kiss the shore, 
As if it promised to be wild no more! 
Look to the right—Thon see’st the castled steep 
Of regal Bamborouh beetle o'er the deen ; 
See’st, far beneath, the rkling waters play, 
As wins the tide on Waren’s beauteons bay ; 
And on the left, the Tower of Holy Isle 
Rise, like a rock of snow, in Morning’s smile! 
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‘““’Twas thus that rose the land, thus gleamed the wave, 
’Twas thus that shoue the sun, when Guthrum brave, 
GUTHRUM THE DANs&, from whom, with pride and joy, 
For ever trace thy princely line, my Boy! “ee 
When Guthrum led his Danish fleet, we!ll-manned, 
And drew up all his ships on yonder strand. 

Tis long ago. Men then, iny son, w 
I was not blind, I was not fecble, then ! 
Wouldsthearthe Tale? Young Haroldsmiled. Heknew 
The threatened Tale, but liked to hear it too; 

And had, besides, a generous wish to please 
Much-talking Age in its infirmities. 
He therefore answered with a prompt assent ; 
When, gratified, his back the Warrior leant, 
Beside the Youth, against a mossy stone 

That cairned the mountain which they sat upon ; 

And while, with cheek now slightly flushed, now pale, 

And voice that often changed, he told his Tale, 

There needed uot the Harp. That wariike hand 

Could once the sword, but ne’er the harp command ; 

Aud therefore not like Minstrel, but like One 

By whom bold deeds had often, erst, been done, 

He, as he felt it, poured his varying theme, 

And was the Bard, he would have scorned to seem !” 











men ! 
























The old blind man tells the story of the inva- 
sion, and the various events of the war,a pleasing 
tale of love being interwoven with the general 
narrative. Among the episodes of the poem the 
visit of Alfred to the Danish camp, as a harper, 
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is happily described, and his subsequent confer. 
ence with the Prince. We give the prelude of 
the then unknown Saxon minstrel’s song :— 


“Til fares it with the Saxon bard, 
Who loves his country now, 
He wears her fetter on his soul, 
Her shame upon his brow ; 
Her much-loved King a fugitive, 
Her bravest warriors slain, 
While o’er the land, triumphant, 

The Raven of the Dane! 
Such bard, among his Country’s foes, 
Must veil her wrongs, suppress his woes, 
Stifle each patriot thought as crime, 
And frame a lay to suit the time. 

Yet Guthrum hath a soul! and can 
Forgive a Minstrel and a Man, 

Who fain would, as he may, prolong 
The high conceit of Aulave’s song, 

But fears to wake, ’mid weapons sharp, 
The strain that hovers round his harp.” 
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Upon which the Prince interrupts him with 
promise of safety :— 

***T swear by Woden !? Guthrum loudly cried, 

“That, Minstrel, nought of harm shall thee betide, 
Sing what thou wilt! Nay, farther, if thy song 
Be worthy—even though our name it wrong, 

By my good steel, and Denmark’s Raven black, 

I swear that fitting meed thou shalt not lack!’ ” 

The whole scene is described with much spirit, 
and in the narrative of the succeeding events Mr, 
Story has followed the best authorities, confirm. 
ing his poetical statements by extracts given in 
notes at the end of each canto. The story of 
Aymund and Bertha is pleasingly narrated, and 
the closing account of the burial of the old man, 
and the associations connected with it, are told 
with affecting solemnity. Myr. Story’s name is 
well known as an author of political songs and 
other fugitive pieces ; and in ‘Guthrum the Dane’ 
he has succeeded in a more ambitious effort, 
Since Sir Walter Scott's ‘Marmion,’ and the ‘Lay 


| of the Last Minstrel, there have been few better 


poems of the kind illustrative of old English 

history. 

Hippolytus and the Christian Church of the Third 
Centiry. By W. Elfe ‘Tayler, author of ‘ Po- 
pery, its Character and its Crimes.’ Arthur 
all, Virtue and Co. 

Tur Chevaker Bansen’s ‘ Hippolytus and _ his 

Age, has seeured the attention of the learned 

to the important manuscript of that Christian 

father, published at Oxford in 1851. Dr. 

Wordsworth’s volume on ‘ Hippolytus and the 

Churvh of Rome’ has dealt with the treatise in 

its bearing upon the Papal controversy. Mr 

Tayler has in the present work prepared a brief 

and popular account of Hippolytus and his work. 

It is divided into three parts : the first containing 

a history of the manuscript, and an account of the 

life of the author and of his other writings ; the 

second gives an analysis of the whole book, and a 

literal trenslation of its more important parts; 

and the third treats of the bearings of the work 
upon some of the controversies of the present 
day. There is not much new matter in Mr. 

Tayler’s volume, but he gives a concise and clear 





; analysis of a work in itself of much impor- 


tanee, and which has additional interest from its 
recovery after the lapse of so many ages. The 
history of the manuseript, and some account of 


| its contents, we gave in owr review of Dr. Bun 


sen’s work (* Lit. Gaz.’ 1552. pp. 757, 772). Some of 
the Chevalier’s statements are combatted by Mr. 
Tayler, especially those which charge Hippolytus 
with holding heretical tenets. Without entering 
upon any discussion of this subject, we may re- 
mark that the writings of ali the early fathers 
abound in contradictions, because theological, 


| and even seriptural language, was not used with 


the same precision that was afterwards expected 


| when definitions and formularies had been con- 


| strneted to meet heresies as they 
| church. 


arose in the 
With greater justice Mr. Tayler criti- 
cises Dr. Bunsen’s doubts as to the canonicity of 
the Second Epistle of Peter, and the authenticity 
of the Book of Daniel. On these and other 
points Dr. Bunsen has somewhat unjustifiably 
sought to support his own opinions by the au- 
thority of Hippolytus, not directly in the critical 
part of the work, but by implication in the ideal 
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speech which Hippolytus is represented as de- 
livering in London in 1851. In the account of 
the controversies upon which the ‘ Refutation of 
all Heresies’ throws light, Mr. Tayler treats 
severally of the government and constitution of 
the Church, the worship of the Church, Christian 
life, and the Papacy. To those who have not 
leisure or inclination to study the larger work of 
Chevalier Bunsen, Mr. Tayler’s treatise will 
afford an intelligible and satisfactory account of 
the long-lost treatise of Hippolytus, and of the 
theological and ecclesiastical discussions which 
its discovery has suggested or revived. Of seve- 
ral parts of the manuscript an English trans- 
lation is now for the first time given; and in those 
passages which had already been translated by 

Bunsen and Wordsworth, the author does not 

hesitate to use his own judgment in giving a new 

version. 

Select Speeches of Kossuth. Condensed and abridged 
with Kossuth’s express sanction. By Francis W. 
Newman. Tribner and Co, 

Apart from political questions, there is in the 

eloquence of Kossuth much to excite surprise and 

admiration. Rarely has any foreigner acquired 
such a mastery over the English language, and 
his speeches in England and Americaenable us to 
form some idea of the mighty power of his oratory 
over his own countrymen. Professor Newman 
justly maintains that “ nothing appears in history 
similar to the enthusiasm roused by Kossuth in 
nations foreign to him, except, perhaps, the 
kindling for the First Crusade by the voice of 
Peter the Hermit. From his American speeches, 
which amounted in all to some hundreds, a selec- 
tion is here made. In addressing so many audi- 
ences on the same subject, there was necessarily 
continual repetition, and the Oriental exuberance 
of the orator’s style gave an additional diffuseness 
to his speeches. Much labour and the exercise of 
considerable judgment were necessary in the 
editor in forming a selection and abridgement, 
which should, at the same time, retain the pecu- 
liarities of style and diction. Mr. Newman has 
done this as well as could be expected in so diffi- 
cult a task, and the speeches as here reported 
have M. Kossuth’s own sanction and approval. 
There are in some of the speeches passages as 
rich in noblest eloquence as any of the celebrated 
orations of ancient or modern history. Many of 
the themes are of universal interest, as the cha- 
racter of Washington, the policy of America, the 
brotherhood of nations, and the condition of Eu- 
rope. The speeches on Russia, its power and 
its policy, contain principles of growing import- 
ance, and show the sagacity as well as the earnest 
patriotism and enlightened liberality of the 
speaker. In a prefatory dissertation, Professor 

Newman discusses the political bearings of Kos- 

suth’s speeches. Various documents relating to 

Hungarian affairs are given in the Appendix. 


Mendoza’s Historie of the Kingdome of China. 
Vol. I. Issued by the Hakluyt Society. Edited 
by Sir George Staunton, Bart, with an Intro- 
duction by R. H. Major, Esq. 

Tue publications of the Hakluyt Society are be- 

ginning already to form a valuable library, and the 

works in progress, and several of those under 
consideration, are of equal importance with the 
early volumes which have appeared. Tassing 
events give additional interest to the work last 
issued, ‘ The History of the great and mighty 
Kingdom of China and the Situation thereof, 
which was compiled by the Padre Juan Gonzales 
de Mendoza, and is now reprinted from the old 
translation of R. Parke. This translation was 
made at Hakluyt’s own suggestion, and published 
in 1588, shortly after the eppearance of Men- 
doza’s original work in Spanish. Of the early 
Voyages and travels to China, beginning with 
those of Rubruquis (William Van Ruysbroeck), 
and of Marco Polo and his brothers, a chrono- 
logical account is given by Mr. R. H. Major, of 
the British Museum, whose acquaintance with 
the bibliography of the subject well qualified him 
for this acceptable introduction to Mendoza's 








History, which in its transiation by Parke is the 
earliest English-work on China of any detail. 
In Sir George Staunton the work has also found 
an appropriate editor. Mendoza’s work was first 
published at Rome in 1585. Of this rare edition 
there is a copy in the British Museum, having the 
autograph of Sir Hans Sloane. The book is re- 
markable, among other reasons, as being the first 
European work in which Chinese characters were 


printed. The History will be completed in two 
volumes. Among the works in progress for the 


Hakluyt Society are Francis Fletcher's Narrative 
of Sir Francis Drake’s Voyage, 1577-80, the Kast 
India Voyage of Sir Henry Middleton, in 1604-5, 
the Travels of the Russian traveller Nitikin in the 
Fifteenth Century, and a collection of early docw- 
ments, forming a supplement to the Narrative of 
North Western Voyages. Among the works sug- 
gested to the Council for publication we observe 
some painphlets on colonization by Sir William 
Alexander, afterwards Karl of Stirling, whose 
history has recently been recalled to notice by a 
claimant of rights by succession in the United 
States, 





SUMMARY. 

M. Tricourt, the Greek minister in London, has 
published in London a history of the Greek Revo- 
lution.  Sarvgsdwvos Tesmovan ‘lorogie cis “EAAnvxis 
’Eravacraciws is the title of the work, which is 
written in modern Hellenic. The present state 
of political affairs in the East, and the probable 
revival of a greater spirit of nationality among the 
Grecks, give peculiar interest to the work. 

In a series of books for railway reading (Arthur 
Hall, Virtue, and Co.), Legends of Old London, by 
John Yonge Akermann, forms a recent volume, 
in which a great variety of the antiquarian and 
historical lore, for which the writer is distinguished, 
is presented in the form of tales and legends. It 
is abook of most entertaining and not unprofitable 
reading. 

A tale by the author of ‘ Ashton Cottage,’ Thé 
Golden Sunset ; or, the Wedding Garment (Samp- 
son Low and Son) is designed to show that in 
true religion there is the only solace in the sorrows 
and safety in the dangers of life. In some of the 
characters of the tale Christian principles and 
conduct are well exhibited. 

In a pamphlet by Lord Hobart, Remarks on the 
Law of Partnership Liability (J. W. Parker and 
Son), a clear statement of the present state of the 
law is given, and certain alterations are proposed 
and supported by strong arguments. The main 
principle of Lord Hobart’s suggestions is, that 
participation in actual management ought to con- 
stitute the condition of personal liability, mere 
shareholders or lenders of money being liable 
only to the amount of their shares or loans. 
There are objections to this proposal, but the 
difficulties are, in practice, met by the French 
regulations for societies en commandité and ano- 
nymes, andin the New York code limited-liability- 
partnerships are managed with safety to public 
interest. Lord Hobart’s pamphlet is ably written, 
and deserves the attention of public men. 

A cheap issue of Dr. Hanna’s Life of Dr. 
Chalmers (Constable and Co.), has been com- 
menced to be published in weekly, monthly, and 
quarterly parts. 

Of the communication between Great Britain 
and the Australian Colonies, by the Panama 
route, interesting notices will be found in a pam- 
phlet on The Australian Direct Steam Navigation 
Company (Smith, Elder, and Co.), which has been 
incorporated by royal charter, and is preparing 
for commencing this important line of ocean 
transit. The scheme has been taken up vigor- 
ously both at home and by the colonists. 

A funeral sermon on the late Rev. F. W. Ro- 
bertson of Brighton (Folthorp), has been pub- 
lished by the Ven. Archdeacon Williams, in which 
a generous and graceful tribute is paid to the 
memory of one who was distinguished by genius 
and literary accomplishments, as well as by the 
zealous and able discharge of his professional 
duties. 





The address of Cardinal Wiseman on the occa- 
sion of the opening of the Catholic Institute at 
Liverpool on the 30th of August, is published 
under the title of The Highways of Peaceful Com- 
merce the Highways of Art (Richardson and Sons). 
The connexion between commerce and civiliza- 
tion is philosophically and eloquently stated, and 
the historical illustrations are apposite and inte 
resting. From some of Cardinal Wiseman’s re- 
marks we might take leave to dissent, but the 
general principles of his discourse receive ready 
assent, and the subject was admirably appropriate 
to the place and occasion of the Address, 
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THE ARCTIC SEARCH. 


In August, 1852, seven years having elapsed since 
Sir John Franklin entered the Arctic seas in the 
ships Erebus and Terror, we stated our reluctant 
opinion that it was now time to give up all hope 
of seeing him or any of his crew again alive. It 
was still argued that where Esqnimaux can live 
Englishmen may live, that there is no reason why 
Franklin and his men may not still be ice-bound 
in some part of the Arctic seas, and that the 
search should not be given up until every acces- 
sible corner of it has been visited. Another year 
has passed away, the search has been continued 
with undiminished vigour, another cherished life 
has been lost, the dangers encountered have been 
greater than ever, the escapes almost miraculous, 
and no traces have been found of the missing ad- 
venturers. The most important result of this last 
year's search has been, as we briefly announced 
last week, the recovery of one of the early search- 
ing parties. Commander Inglefield brings the 
first intelligence we have had of the Investigator, 
Capt. M‘Clure, that entered the Arctic seas by way 
of Behring’s Straits, in August, 1850, Of its con- 
sort, the Enterprise, Capt. Collinson, which parted 
company three months before, in the Straits of 
Magellan, no intelligence has been received. The 
fate of the Investigator has been ascertained by 
the discovery, by one of Capt. Kellett’s parties, of 
a dispatch left by a party from Capt. M‘Clure, at 
Winter Harbour. It appears that the Jnvesit- 
gator, after rounding Point Barrow, in August, 
1850, and being detained by thick fogs and con- 
trary winds in Colville River, reached the mouth 
of the Mackenzie River and Cape Bathurst. When 
at Cape Parry, Capt. M‘Clure was induced by the 
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sight of open water to push for Banks's Land, and 
at the distance of sixty miles fell in with an 
unknown coast, which he named Baring Island. 
Passing up a strait between this island and a 
coast called Prince Albert’s Land, he reached 
lat. 73, and was impeded by ice from making any 
further progress. The ship drifted a little to the 
southward, and was frozen up for the winter. In 
July of the following year an attempt was made to 
push northward towards Melville Island, but the 
ice in lat. 7535 was impenetrable. An attempt 
was then made to round the southern shore of 
Baring Island, and with great peril to the vessel 
Capt. M‘Clure succeeded in reaching lat. 74 6. 
Here, however, the ship became frozen in, and has 
remained ever since. At this point Capt. M‘Clure 
was preparing at all risks to desert the ship, when 
an officer arrived from the Resolute, with a sur- 
geon, whom Capt. Kellett had sent to report on 
the health of the crew. The following is a copy 
of the despatch which Capt. M‘Clure had prepared 
on deciding this step :— 


“Her Majesty’s discovery-ship Investigator, 
Bay of Mercy, Baring’s Island, 
April 10, 1853. 

“‘ Sir,—In the event of our not getting to Eng- 
land this year, I think it necessary to acquaint 
you, for the information of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, what our operations will 
be to effect that object in 1854, that their Lord- 
ships may be enabled to take such co-operative 
measures for our relief as may appear expedient. 

“Should the ice break up in this bay sufficiently 
early to permit of our getting through the Straits 
this season, and finding the water open to the 
eastward of Leopold Island, it would be my object 
to push forward, without stopping to take on board 
any provisions from Port Leopold ; but if, on the 
contrary, the ice should be thick towards Lan- 
caster Sound, I would, if possible, proceed to Port 
Leopold, and complete a twelvemonth’s provisions, 
and then risk wintering in the pack, or getting 
through, in preference to remaining at the above 
port. If, however, we are detained in this bay 
until next year, it will then be requisite to leave 
towards the end of April, and make for Port Leo- 
pold, where I am aware that there is a good boat, 
a house, and ample supplies ; and, when the navi- 
gable season opens, proceed to Pond’s Bay, coast- 
ing along the south shore of Barrow’s Straits. 
Arriving at Pond’s Bay, and, finding from the 
Esquimaux that no whalers have as yet been there, 
I should there await their appearance as long as my 
provisions would admit, and then go down the 
west shore of Baffin’s Bay, keeping close along the 
land floe, where whalers or their boats are almost 
certain of being met with. Failing this, I should 
cross to Disco, with the hope of getting a passage 
in some of the Danish vessels which come there 
annually, and leave about the beginning of Sep- 
tember ; or, being too late for them, either charter 
or purchase one of their coasting schconers, which I 
believe could be made among the settlements, if 
she was capable of standing an Atlantic voyage. 
Could neither of these be accomplished, we must 
of necessity remain until the following season at 
that settlement. Should any of Her Majesty's 
ships be sent for our relief, and we should 


have quitted Port Leopold, a notice containing | 


information of our route will be left at the 
door of the house on Whaler’s Point, or on some 
conspicuous position; if, however, on the con- 
trary, no intimation should be found of our hay- 
ing been there, it may be at once surmised that 
some fatal catastrophe has happened, either from 
being carried into the Polar Sea or smashed in 
Barrow’s Straits, and no survivors left. If such 
should be the case, which, however, I will not 
anticipate, it will then be quite unnecessary to 
penetrate further to the westward for our relief, 
as by the period that any vessel could reach that 
port we must, for want of provisions, all have 
perished ; in such a case I would submit that the 
officer may be directed to return, and by no means 
incur the danger of losing other lives in quest of 
those who will then be no more. As, however, it 
may occur (as was the case with Sir John Ross) 


Inlet during the whole summer, it is as well to 
provide against such a contingency. If such 
should happen, it would be necessary to winter at 
Port Leopold, unless apprised of the locality of 
any ship that might be sent for our relief, which 
I think might be accomplished without any very 
great difficulty, as although such vessel may not 
be enabled to get far up the straits, yet, as Ad- 
miralty Inlet would be pretty certain of heing 
clear of ice, she might proceed thither, and in 
some secure bay freeze in, and, when the straits 
were firmly frozen over about the middle of 
October, a small travelling party could be 
despatched with the intelligence; the whole 
would then proceed to her, and, although rather 
late in the season, men working for their lives 
are not likely to be discouraged by a little cold. 

““ Whatever may be the final termination of this 
long, tedious, but, I hope, not unimportant voy- 
age, I beg, sir, that you will assure their Lord- 
ships that in every stage I have been guided 
entirely by what I have considered to he my duty 
in prosecuting to the utmost the object for which 
the expedition was fitted out, and although we 
have not succeeded in obtaining any information 
which could throw the slightest clue upon the 
fate of our missing countrymen, I hope that the 
services performed in the tracing a very great ex- 
tent of coast line, the discovery of much new land 
—a portion inhabited by a simple and primitive 
people not hitherto known—and, above all, the 
accurate knowledge of that passage between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans which for so many 
hundred years has baffled maritime Europe—its 
very existence being almost considered sceptical 
—will be considered events sufficiently interesting 
and important to elicit from their Lordships a fa- 
vourable consideration of our services. 

“JT have the honour to be, sir, your most 
humble servant, 

“ Ropert M‘Ciure, Commander.” 

This drifting round from Behring’s Straits to. 
Banks’s Land, and so home across land by way of 
Davis’s Straits, is what has been called ‘ The Dis- 
covery of the North-West Passage ;— and so will 
probably end this ‘ strange, eventful history.’ 

Sir Edward Belcher it appears passed up Wel- 
lington Channel with the Assistance to Cape 
Beecher, and after erecting a cairn and depositing 
42 days’ provisions for ten men, entered a snug 
islet-covered sea, which he named Northumberland 
Sound. Here it was decided to winter, and pre- 
parations were made for a few excursions, 

“ Time was now too precious to lose in waiting 
for open water for the ship ; indeed, I judged cor- 
rectly in estimating ‘the season’ closed, and im- 
mediately determined on boat and sledge work. 
It was first intended to take two boats, but the 
former Arctic men thought that appearances indi- 
cated firm ice or floes. For my own part, I deter- 
mined to secure my great object of settling the 
position of all we had seen, and of being properly 
prepared for further operations. The light ice- 
boat, built after a model leut 10 me by Captain 
Hamilton, and named after him, was attached to 
my sledge. Commander Richards had the second 
sledge, and Lieutenant Osborne the third, provi- 
sioned for 21 days, and, with a precautionary de- 
pot sent overland to a bay likely to afford shelter, 
the party started on the 23rd of August. It was 
soon found that the pools and cracks between the 
floes could not be managed by one boat, and she 
little better than pasteboard as to thickness; a 
whale-boat was therefore added. It is immate- 
rial now to mention particulars, but on the 25th 
we landed on a low point, where the coast sud- 
denly turns to the eastward, and discovered the 
remains of several well-built Esquimaux houses, 
not simply circles of small stones, but two lines of 
| well-laid wall in excavated ground, filledin between 
by about two feet of fine gravel, well paved, and 
withal presenting the appearance of great care — 
| more, indeed, than I am willing to attribute to the 
| rude inhabitants or migratory Esquimaux. Bones 
| of deer, walrus, seals, &c., numerous. Coal found, 
“The addition of the whale-boat rendered the 








that the ice may not break up in Prince Regent's | 








movements of the other party so slow that I was 
compelled to move on singly, leaving Commander 
Richards to complete the coast line search from 
his advanced station as long as his provisions 
would last (one sledge having swamped and 
spoiled the greater part). 

“On the evening of the 27th of August, the 
anniversary of the action at Algiers, I took pos- 
session of the first large island seen from the 
former station, naming it, in compliment to the 
gallant Commander-in-Chief, ‘ Exmouth Island’ 
The summit named Milne Peak,—our second in 
command. ‘To the eastward of me lay a long 
table island, to which Commander Richards would 
repair, and connect it with our survey. From the 
summit of this island, 580 feet above the sea, and 
in lat. 77 15 N., I had anticipated the satisfaction 
of commanding a most extensive range. I was 
miserably disappointed; and, after watching two 
successive days, for hours, through snowstorms, 
for merely some glimpse of the land T had now to 
seek, I was barely rewarded by ascertaining that 
an open sea, of about 17 miles, would enable me 
to reach it, if the wind permitted: for the boat, 
when sledge-laden, with tent, bedding, provisions, 
&e., Was not very safe, even on the Thames above 
bridge. Fortune favoured us, and, by aid of sails 
(tent-bottom) and paddles, we reached our desti- 
nation the next afternoon, after six hours’ toil, 
The ice then moving on to the land completely 
entrapped us, but we were safe on terra firma. 
Thick snowy weather continued with light gleams 
at times, affording us occasionally glimpses of 
Exmouth and Table Islands. I took possession 
of this new addition to Her Majesty’s territories 
under the title of ‘ North Cornwall,’ in compliment 
to his Royal Highness the heir apparent. Wait- 
ing to secure this position, which was determined 
to be in lat. 77 33 30 N., long. about 97 W., and 
having ascended the highest point of land (within 
three miles N.E.) and satisfied myself that I 
commanded the north-west extreme for a radius 
of five 1.iles at least, and that no land within the 
range of Exmouth Island (17 miles distant) 
existed westerly of me, I returned to the beach, 
and, having hauled the boat overland,to clear the 
ice which had entrapped us, launched into the 
open water, and pulled along the south-western 
line of the island about 17 miles, where we landed 
and encamped for the night. 

“This position proved to be the southern angle 
of North Cornwall, situated in 77 2850 N. The 
weather still continued thick, with occasional 
snowfalls, and hiding most of the objects which I 
was so anxious to obtain — indeed, barely sutti- 
cient of Exmouth and Table Islands to secure 
my position. 

“ But in the eastern horizon, where the sun at 
times shone brightly, I was enabled from a very 
elevated position to satisfy myself that no land 
was visible in the eastern horizon for 30 miles; 
and the eastern low extremity of this land, North 
Cornwall, distant about 10 miles E.N.E. 

“Throughout this very interesting search not 
a particle of drift wood has been noticed since 
quitting Village Point, and not a trace of human 
beings. Animal life seems to fail after quitting 
Exmouth [sland. It is possible that the snow 
may have covered many objects, but we noticed 
them even when heavier snow had fallen on Table 
Island. 

“Tf our unfortunate countrymen have ‘taken 
the floe and drifted with it,’ their case is hopeless. 
If we may judge from the aspect of the floes, 
where they had come into collision, or where they 
piled themselves in layers over forty feet on the 
north-western extremities of the islands, the feel- 
ing was disheartening. We noticed nothing equal 
to it in Melville Bay. Our only resource now is 
the close search of the coast line west and south- 
westerly and north and easterly for any traces of 
vessels or crews. 

















“The tides in the parallel of 77 80 are regular 


east and west, the flood coming from the east, 
| and that tide to the north appearing to prevail at 
| a depth below the ordinary thickness of the floe, 
| as we frequently noticed detached heavy masses, 
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drawing some eight or ten feet, pressing rapidly 
and forcibly against the weather floe edge, in a 
stiff breeze. The boat was on one occasion so 
forced to windward, and stove. 

“Finding little chance of better weather, young 
ice forming, and our position being very precarious 
in such a frail boat, against the glassy ice even 
now on the surface, we took advantage of the lull, 
and fortunately effected our escape, under great 
difficulty, to Table Island, the day following Ex 
mouth Island, and forward, rejoining (ommander 

tichards and party before reaching Village Point. 

“J cannot take leave of tlie little boat without 
expressing, in common with all her crew, our 
admiration of her most perfect adaptation for the 
service contemplated. She had, it is true, sundry 
severe injuries, but under Providence we escaped 
and returned safely. She has yet, I trust, much 
to earn before she is laid up with her ‘honours 
due.’ 

“From our examination of this northern sea I 
now feel convinced that the so-termed Smith and 
Jones's Sounds are connected immediately with 
this northern sea. If Franklin passed easterly 
through Lancaster Sound to try the opening of 
Jones or Smith’s outlets, we may yet fall upon his 
traces, as my own spring movements will carry me 
in that direction. Commander Pullen or Mr. 
M’Cormick may have already, in part, settled this 
important question; they were fully impressed by 
me with the importance of that course of search. 

“Our parties returned to the ship on the 8th 
of September, having been absent but sixteen 
days. It was satisfactory, at all events, to find 
that the opinion I had formed of the season had 
been fully borne out, the vessels being securely 
frozen in from the period we quitted.” 

Preparations were now made for autumnal ex- 
ploring parties, but the result was small and not 
without great danger. 

“'The 13th of September was fixed for starting, 
but gaps were noticed from our ‘hill (one of the 
highest in this vicinity), which entirely stopped 
our proceedings, 

“Eventually, on the 22nd, I determined on 
endeavouring to search closely by the coast line 
between this and Cape Beecher, as our rapid 
movement might have caused some little object 
to pass unnoticed—not probable. 

“This letter was intended to be deposited at 
the depot there, for Commander Pullen. Cireum- 
stances, now to be detailed, prevented our getting 
more than one-third of the distance—our return 
we had to be grateful for. On the morning of the 
22nd the same sledges and leading officers started 
on this service unfortunately without a boat. 
Having reached and pitched our tents for the third 
night on an island about twelve miles to the south- 
ward of Mount Percy, or eighteen from the ship, 
the ice also betraying symptoms of great weak- 
ness, bad weather set in, broke up the ice, and 
cut us off from communication with the main 
land for more than a week, reducing us to half 
allowance, and materially depressing the spirits of 
our men. Food we hadin a walrus, which we 
killed ; also plenty of fuel. But no one knew how 
long this imprisonment was to last, and the 
anxiety too often expressed for very low tempera- 
tures was uncommon in these cold regions, At 
length our wishes were in some measure realised ; 
the comminuted floes froze once more into ice 
that bore, and we escaped to the main, skirting its 
edge, until we gained a safe landing at night, 
after sundry unpleasant escapes. 

“Further expeditions this season were cut off, 
not only by the severity of the cold, but by the 
Sea maintaining a temperature which prevented 
heavy ice from forming.” 

After wintering in Northumberland Sound, an 
excursion was made towards Jones’s Sound, which 
occupied 52 days. From an elevation of 1500 feet 
nothing was seen but a Polar sea of rough sailing 
ice as tar as the eye could reach. No traces of 
the lost ships were met with. Sir Edward Belcher 
decided upon returning to Beechey Island as nar- 
rated in the following latest’ despatch, and there 
be guided by his instructions :— 














‘Her Majesty’s ship Assistance, on return to Beechey 
Island, westward of Baillie Harbour, and about 
ten miles east of Cape Beecher, July 26, 1853. 

“Sir,—The very unexpected arrival of Com- 
mander Pullen in his boat off Dundas Island, just 
as I had recovered my despatches (deposited for 
him at Cape Beecher in May last), places me in 
the position of addressing to their Lordships a 
very hurried despatch. 

“Tirst, because a mile gained in this dreaded 
Strait is a consideration for risking wintering here. 
Next, Commander Pullen has to return by the 
west of Dundas and Hamilton's Islands, and I 
cannot strain his crew by carrying them much 
out of their way. 

“ After my despatch of April last I proceeded to 
the N.E.as far as the connexion with Jones's 
Strait in 90 deg., where I found the sea open, and 
all progress obstructed on the 20th May. Polar 
Sea as far as the eye could range, from 1500 feet 
elevation, ‘ rough sailing ice.’ 

“This elevation in lat. 76 31, and about 90 W.; 
but the whole survey, I trust, will be (on 14 inch 
scale to 1 mile) ready for transmission before the 
Ist of September, at which date I purpose sending 
one of the vessels home. 

“ Being cut off by sea, I now pursued an opening 
from Cape Separation, (nearly north 20 miles of 
Prince Alfred Bay), and reached Wellington 
Channel. 

“T next, having noticed loom of land from the 
high land of Britannia Cliff, started from Princess 
Royal Island and reached the westernmost, in 78 
10 N., calling the group ‘Victoria Archipelago,’ 
and the easternmost, forming the channel to 
Jones’s Strait, ‘ North Kent,’ in honour of his 
Royal Highness the late Duke. 

“ Reports of ‘ open water, the reception of the 
missing despatches, and other causes, rendered 
my return to the ship, to look out for the interests 
of those still absent, imperative. I reached the 
ship without casualty on the 22nd of June, after an 
absence of 52 days, bringing my men back in 
good working condition, and not subjects for the list. 

“ Commander Richards performed his work 
nobly, so did Lieutenant Osborne, his companion. 

‘‘ Tn the first place, by a curious preconception, 
he deposited his despatches for Captain Kellett 
on the 30th of April at a point in 76 32, 105 4W., 
my point agreed on being 77 and 105. After 
having advanced 120 miles he met Lieutenant 
Hamilton seeking these despatches. He forth- 
with put him en route to obtain the despatches, 
to overtake Lieutenant Osborne, and by these 
means place me in possession (by the return of 
the Reliance sledge) of the important, and, to 
their Lordships, doubtless pleasing intelligence, 
of the safety of the Investigator and crew at 
Banks’s Land (as per documents directed to be 
forwarded by Commander Pullen), having nearly 
accomplished the N.W.---N.E. passage ! 

“Commander Richards, finding that Com- 
mander M‘Clintock had poached upon his ground, 
instantly came to the determination of visiting 
the Resolute, and obtaining all the requisite par- 
ticulars relative to the Investigator, 

“ By this course he laid down the shores of 
the eastern side of Hecla and Griper Gulf, and, 
on his return, came up Byam Martin Channel, 
proving its connexion with our Polar basin. 

“ Operations for cutting out were complete, 
when, having despatched a cutter, by calculation, 
to render assistance, she fortunately met Com- 
mander Richards at the critical moment, and 
after an absence of 94 days I had the pleasure 
of taking him by the hand at the mouth of our 
canal, on the 12th of July. 

“That night, both vessels being afloat and 
ready, everything was embarked, and on the 14th 
of July, 11 months from leaving Beechey Island, 
the vessels, free from accident of any kind, were 
again in motion on their proper element. 48 
hours found us halfway to Cape Beecher, two more 
days to the land floe at Cape Acland, near Sir R. 
Inglis Bay; and to-day 10 miles beyond Cape 
Beecher, with still 10 miles of open water in 
advance. 





“Lieutenant Osborne rejoined on the 15th, 
after an absence of 97 days, having worked for 
the position said to be attained by Messrs. Good- 
sir and Marshall on the south shore, but without 
meeting any of their cairns or marks, even until 
John Barrow Hill bore north (true). 

“T have directed the North Star to take home, 
at the earliest safe moment, the officers and crew 
of the Investigator, should they arrive, which I 
trust Captain Kellett will direct, as I do not con- 
ceive, looking to their Lordship’s intentions, that 
any further expense should be incurred by the 
detention of that vessel and crew, merely for the 
purpose of awaiting the movement of the ice. I 
earnestly hope, however, that she may fortunately 
be released this season, and I have that full con- 
fidence in Captain Kellett that such a desirable 
termination will not be lost sight of in connexion 
with the return of his own vessel this season. 
The circumstance of the progress of Commander 
M‘Clure, and the probability of Captain Collinson’s 
following up his track, must certainly affect my 
instructions, and I confidently look for despatches 
to guide me in the altered state of affairs on my 
return to Beechey Island. I have said sufficient 
of my leading officers to make their Lordships 
aware of their ability and zeal. At the end of 
this service I hope to be able to report of the 
general conduct and abilities of all the others. 

“Fully trusting that their Lordships will feel 
satisfied, not only that all has been done, but that 
we are ready and willing to do more, 

“ T have the honour to be 
“ Your most obedient servant, 
“KpwarpD BELcHER, Captain, 
“ Commanding Arctic Squadron. 
“To the Secretary of the Admiralty, London.” 


Captain Kellett may be expected home shortly 
with Captain M‘Clure and hls company, sup- 
posing that officer has succeeded in pushing 
his way through the ice, and we trust that, with 
the return of Sir Edward Belcher and Captain 
Collinson (whom God preserve), there will be an 
end of all Arctic Expeditions. The dangers are 
frightful. Captain Kellett nearly lost his ship 
by grounding off Cape Colbourne; Commander 
Inglefield has lost his consort, the Bredalbane ; 
the North Star has had a narrow escape of being 
lost; the intrepid French officer, Lieut. Bellot, 
has been unfortunately drowned while conveying 
despatches up Wellington Channel, by falling from 
a piece of drifting ice, and everything conspires 
to show that the navigation of the Argtic Seas is 
most perilous and utterly impracticable. 


THE ANT-BEAR. 
Savile Row, October 12th. 
To the very accurate and interesting account con- 
tained in the last number of the ‘ Literary Gazette’ 
of the Myrmecophaga jubata, now to be seen alive 
at the gardens of the Zoological Society, 1 am 
anxious to add one notice of the animal which ap- 
pears to have escaped your attention. This 
oceurs in the ‘Travels through Spain,’ by Sir 
John Talbot Dillon, published in 1780, 4to. It is 
there stated that a specimen of the “ Ant-Bear, 
from Buenos Ayres, called by the Spaniards Osa 
Palmera, was alive at Madrid in 1776, and is now 
stuffed and preserved in this cabinet (Royal 
Cabinet of Natural History, Madrid). The peo- 
ple who brought it from Buenos Ayres say it 
differs from the Ant-Eater, which only feeds on 
emmets and other insects; whereas this would 
eat flesh when cut in small pieces, to the amount 
of four or five pounds. From the snout to the 
extremity of the tail this animal is two yards in 
length, and his height is about two feet. The head 
very narrow, the nose long and slender. The 
tongue is so singular, that it looks more like a 
worm, and extends above sixteen inches. His 
body is covered with long hair, of a dark brown, 
with white stripes on the shoulders; and when he 
sleeps he covers his body with his tail.” p. 77. 
This account corresponds very accurately with 
that of the animal now exhibiting at the Zoological 
Gardens ; and an exceedingly good representation 
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of it is also given in Sir John Dillon's work, plate 
ii., not derived either from the publications of 
Buffon or Shaw, as stated in the ‘ Gazette’ to be 
the sources whence all others have been obtained. 

I have been fortunate enough to see the present 
living specimen under great advantages, and was 
most particularly struck with two circumstances : 
the singular hinge-like manner in which the ani- 
mal works its tail when having laid itself down, 
throwing it over the whole of its body, and en- 
veloping itself completely; and the peculiar vi- 
bratory motion of the long vermiform tongue, 
when protruded from the mouth in search of 
food. The tongue is not shot forth and retracted, 
like that of the chameleon, but protruded gradu- 
ally, and vibrating all the time, and in the same 
condition withdrawn into the mouth. 

I will avail myself of this opportunity to draw 
the attention of your numerous readers among 
naturalists to a fact lately witnessed by my 
daughter, Lady Dillon, on whose veracity every 
dependence may be placed, and which, to me, and 
to all to whom I have hitherto communicated the 
fact, is quite new, and appears unrecorded. The 
social disposition of fish, although admitted as re- 
gards the carp and some few other species, does 
not seem to have been acknowledged in relation 
to other and larger fish, and the cerebral organiz- 
ation of this class of animals would not lead one 
to expect much development of that character. 
At Logan, N.B., the seat of Colonel M‘Dowall, 
there is a pond cut out of the natural rock, which 
is accessible by steps ; and in this pond, to which 
the tide has regular entrance, various fish, among 
others cod and ling, of considerable size, are kept 
and fed for the table. They are submitted to the 
care of an old woman, whose voice seems to be 
familiar to the fishes, and to whose call they 
readily pay attention. No sooner is her voice 
heard than the heads of numerous fish may be 
seen projected from the surface of the water, and 
they eagerly proceed to the side of the pond, there 
to receive from the hands of their keeper suste- 
nance in the form of limpets, which are most 
eagerly seized and rapidly swallowed. This do- 
cility in the obtaining of food is, however, not the 
most remarkable cireumstance connected with 
their habitation here, for so thoroughly domesti- 
eated are they by this attention to their wants, 
that they readily permit themselves to be taken 
out of the water, fondled and shook about, appa- 
rently to thggreat satisfaction of the animal. Iam 
not aware of any instance of such or similar doci- 
lity being upon record, and as an interesting fact 
in the natural history of this class of nature, I beg 
to make it known to your readers. 

T. J. PETTIGREW. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


To the list of new works announced in our last 
as being nearly ready for publication, we may this 
week add Dr. J. D. Hooker's ‘ Himalayan Jour- 
nals, and Sir Roderick Murchison’s ‘ Siluria.’ 
The second volume of Lord Holland's ‘ Memoirs 
of the Whig Party,’ a ‘ History of Latin Christi- 
anity,’ and a‘ Life of Horace, by Dean Milman. 
‘The Life and Correspondence of Charles Lord 
Metcalfe,’ by Mr. Kaye, a new ‘ Lives of Eminent 
British Poets from Chaucer to Wordsworth,’ by 
the Rev. Whitwell Elwin, ‘ Notes on Norway and 
its Glaciers, by Professor James Forbes, * Scan- 
dinavian Adventures during a residence of Twenty 
Years,’ by Mr. L. Lloyd, ‘The Speeches in Par- 
liament of the late Duke of Wellington, by 
Colonel Gurwood, a ‘ History of Ancient Pottery, 
by Mr. Birch, ‘ Memorials of the Pilgriin Fathers,’ 
by Mr. Bartlett, ‘ Memoirs of the Life of the Prin- 
cess Palatine, by the Baroness Blaze de Bury, 
‘Once upon a Time,’ by Charles Knight, and the 


completion, we are clad to see, by Drs. Taylor | 


and Rees, of Dr. Pereira’s ‘Elements of Materia 
Medica.’ 

It is known that in virtue of the literary treaty 
with France, coneluded in 1851, publishers or 
authors, in order to preserve their works from 
piracy, and to retain the right of translating them, 


Fi 
must cause them to be registered in the bureau de 
la librairie of the Ministry of the Interior at Paris. 
Considering the complaints made of piracy, and 
the advantages expected from the reserved right 
of translation, it might have been supposed that 
very few works indeed of importance or popn- 
larity would be brought out without being sub- 
jected to this formality. But, strange to say, Eng- 
lish publishers seem not to be aware of, or indif- 
ferent to, the protection it affords. We learn that 
up to the present time only twenty works have 
been registered! In the last batch are, we are 
informed, De Quincey’s ‘ Autobiographic Sketches,’ 
Layard’s ‘ Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh 
and Babylon,’ Forsyth’s ‘ History of the Captivity 
of Napoleon at St. Helena,’ and ‘ Bleak-House.’ 

Our query respecting the Walrus, at the close 
of the notice, in our last, of the Ant-Bear, is, we re- 
gret to say, to be answered in the negative. A 
tine Walrus was landed, about a week ago, alive, 
and apparently in good health, from an arctic 
whaling-vessel, in Scotland. Negotiations for its | 
acquisition were immediately entered into by the 
energetic Secretary of the Zoological Society ; and 
the animal was thereupon transported to London, 
but died soon after its arrival. The lovers of 
nature are thus disappointed of the promising 
opportunity to contemplate the living features 
and actions of this singular and formidable am- 
phibious mammal; but the attempt to gratify 
them will not be without its frnit to science, for 


vestigation by the Hunterian Professor and his 
assistants at the Royal College of Surgeons. 

The recent discovery of the photographic for- 
geries of Bank of England notes has given rise to 
some discussion of scientific as well as commercial 
interest. Practically, however, the matter is set 
at rest by the assuranee that the existing water- | 
marks afford ample means of detecting the spu- 
rious notes. The water-mark is paler when viewed 
by transmitted light, and darker by reflected light, 
than the rest of the paper, the reverse being the 
case in photograph imitations. M. Claudet’s sug- 
gestion that the notes should be printed with 
various coloured inks, and adorned with fanciful 
designs, by which, among other advantages, the 
taste of mercantile men might be educated and 
improved, is rather a piece of quict satire than a 
serious proposal. It is worth mentioning, in con- 
nexion with this subject, that on the adhesive 
postage stamps being first issued, they were black. 
One of our most distinguished scientifie chemists, 
Dr. Alfred Taylor, F.R.S., prepared some photo- 
graphic imitations, and transmitted them to the 
post-oflice authorities, who, on his sugzestion, ju- 
diciously and promptly adopted the red and blue 
stamps now in use. 

Among the names announced as having pro- 
mised to attend the Peace Congress at Edinburgh 
next week are Sir David Brewster, Elihu Burritt, 
and the usual leaders of the anti-war party, Messrs. 
Cobden, Bright, Miall, and other members of par- 
liament. The present Lord Provost of Edinburgh 
is brother-in-law of Mr. Bright, and a zealous 
supporter of what is called the Manchester school 
of polities. To this influence is ascribed the re- 
fusal of the Edinburgh Corporation the other day 
to present Lord Palmerston with the freedom of 
the city, when other northern boroughs were 
honouring themselves by enrolling him as a bur- 
gess. Sir Charles Napier, uninvited, proposes to 
attend, while Mr. Henry Drummond, invited, 








withholds his presence, considering that the 
worship of Mars is not worse than the worship 
of Mammon. The Conference commenced its sit- 
tings on the 12th instant. 

During the last quarter the Society of Arts re- 
ceived into union seventeen Literary. Scientific, 
; and Mechanics’ Institutions. At that date the total 
number in union was 28). Of these, 261 were in 
England, thus distributed—northern district, 52; 
western 22; midland, 33; eastern, including Mid- 
dlesex, 56; southern, 59; and south-western, 39. 
In Wales there were 7; in Scotland, 14; and in 
Treland,7. The list of lectures and their subjects | 
which was recently issued, seems, as far as can | 











be ascertained, to be generally approved; and if 
further experience tends to confirm this opinion, 
as it is believed it will do, one great object of the 
union will have been attained. 
which this list was formed—the institutions them. 
selves nominating, and the Society merely receiv- 
ing and collating—appears to be as satisfactory a 
cowrse, on the whole, as could be devised. 


the Le, Notre of our times. 
instances of the value set upon his genius and 


taste, we find that he has been inspecting the 
west-end park, at the request of the Lord’ Provost 


guineas. 


the carcase of the Walrus is under anatomical in- | the winter session. 





The mode in 


Sir Joseph Paxton seems destined to become 
Among other recent 


and magistrates of Glasgow, and that he is about 
to submit plans for laying out the grounds, 
To the many statues of Wellington there will 


be soon added two others, at Norwich and at 


Leeds, the arrangements for the latter of which 


places are completed, and the work entrusted to 


Baron Marochetti for the sum of fifteen hundred 
The city of London statue of Sir Robert 
Peel, by Behnes, is to be placed on its pedestal 


facing the Royal Exchange in the course of a 
few days. 


The inauguration of the Manchester 
statue was fittingly embraced as the occasion of a 


public address by Mr. Gladstone, who is justly 


considered the representative of the commercial 


poliey of which Sir Robert Peel was the chief 


advocate and promoter. 

The Directors of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution have published their programme for 
The introductory address 
will be delivered by Mr. Alexander Scott, Prin- 
cipal of Owen’s College, Manchester. Among 
the lecturers in the early part of the season 
are Mr. Ruskin, on Painting and Architecture; 
Mr. Gordon, Sheriff of Edinburgh, on the Life 


| and Opinions of Niebuhr; Mr. Hugh Miller, on 


the Geology of Midlothian; and Professor Hunt, 
on Photography. Professor Blackie, the Rev. Mr. 
Kingsley, and other distinguished names, are 
among the lecturers engaged by this flourishing 
and popular institution. 

In May last, Dr. William Freund proceeded to 
the Grisons and the Tyrol, at the expense of the 
Prussian government, and under the sanction of 
the Berlin Royal Academy and the Ethnological 
Society of London, in order to collect ethnological 
data concerning the ancient inhabitants of that 
dstrict. Dr. Freund has returned, after having 
completed a part of his inquiry, and will shortly 
bring before the Society the results of his re- 
searches. 

M. Fontaine, an eminent French architect, and 
Member of the Institute, died in Paris a few days 
ago. 





A new three-act opera, called Le Bijou Perdu, 
has been brought out at the Opéra Comique, at 
Paris. The libretto, which is by Leuven, displays 
no great talent, and makes’ no attempt at all at 
originality. The music, by Ado!phe Adam, is de- 
cidedly Adamish—that is to say, light, sparkling, 
frothy, but withal pleasing. The opera was suc- 
cessful. A Madame Cabel, totally unknown, 
we believe, in Paris, made her début in it; and ac- 
cording to the best musical critics of that city, sang 
with a grace and great purity of execution. 

The rehearsals of Alexander Dumas’ new play, 
La Jeunesse de Louis XIV, have been suspended 
at the Théatre Francais. The Government, in the 
person of the Minister of State, has taken offence 
at certain passages which smack too much of the 
republicanism on which the author prides himself, 
andit requires them to be struck out. It also, it 
seems, objects to the dénouement, as it teaches a 
moral which it does not find it convenient to have 
taught. The manuscript has consequently been 
sent back to the author, with an intimation that 
he must so alter it as to please the Government of 
“His Imperial Majesty,” or that he must make 
up his mind not to see the play acted. Apropos 
ot Dumas, there has been some scandal talked 
about bim lately, for having accepted what the 
French call a prime for his new play; whereas, 
according to law and custom in France, dramatic 
authors are only entitled to a per centage of the 
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receipts on each night's s ‘performance of their 
pieces. Dumas, in his defence, alleges, in a letter 
to the newspapers, thatif a theatre thinks it worth 
while to take his pieces, it must submit to the 
conditions he chooses to impose; and that, as an 
author living by his pen, he is perfectly warranted 
in making these conditions as advantageous to 
himself as possible. 

We had oceasion to complain some time ago 
of the impropriety of French authors taking 
the names of English personages of distinction 
for their dramalis persone in modern, not in 
historical, plays. ‘Thus the name of the Duchess 
of Sutherland was given to some female character 
whose morality was the reverse of rigid. Within 
the last week a farce has been produced at the 
Theatre du Palais Royal, in which a court dame, 
rejoicing in the name of the Countess of Shrews- 
bury, is made to play very naughty pranks indeed. 
It can hardly, we should imagine, be pleasing to 
English ladies of rank to have their names bandied 
about on the stage, and dragged into adventures 
of a scabreux character ; —and we are sure that if 
the attention of the licensing authorities were 
called to this abuse, it would not be tolerated. 

There is a talk in Paris of placing the manage 
ment of the theatres of the provinces in the hands 
of a joint-stock company, with an enormous eapital. 
This wholesale centralization is no doubt open to 
serious objection; but the provincial theatres are 
in such a deplorable state, that the theatrical fra- 
ternity generally will no doubt grasp at anything 
which holds out to them the prospect of employ- 
ment with certain salaries. 

Liszt, the pianist, has arrived in Paris. On dit 
that he ‘has the manuscript of a new opera with 
him. 

The widow of Mendelssohn has just died 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Mdlle. Wagner is now singing with great suc- 
cess at Munich. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Astronomical.—‘ On Twinkling.’ — The following 
paper, from the ‘ Annuaire du Bureau des Longi- 
tudes,’ 1852, one of the last that issued from the pen 
of M. Arago, has been translated and published 
in the ‘ Proceedings of the Astronomical Society.’ 
M. Arago commences his inquiry by giving an 
exact definition of the term scintillation. It is, 
he remarks, from not adopting a similar practice 
that astronomers and other physical inqnirers 
have hitherto failed to arrive at a satisfactory 
explanation of the phenomenon. He attirms 
then that, in so far as naked-eye observers of the 
heavens are concerned, scintillation, or twinkling, 
consists in very rapid fluctuations in the bright- 
ness of the stars. These changes are almost 
always accompanied by variations of colour and 
certain secondary effects, which are the immediate 
consequences of every increase or diminution of 
brightness; such as considerable alterations in 
the apparent magnitudes of the stars, and in the 
length of the diverging rays, which appear to 
issue in different directions from their centres. 
It has been remarked from a very early age that 
the phenomenon of twinkling is accompanied by 
a change of colour. M. Arago states, upon the 
authority of M. Babinet, that the name of Bara- 
kesch, given by the Arabians to the star Sirius, 
signifies the star of a thousand colours. He also 
cites various passages from the works of Tycho 
Brahé, Kepler, and other modern inquirers, indi- 
cative of a similar change of colour attending the 
process of twinkling. M. Arago asserts further, 
that the twinkling of the planets is a well-esta 
blished fact. Thus observers generally, from 
Tycho Brahé downwards, have remarked that Mer- 
evry twinkles very strongly. Gassendi even main- 
tains that it is on account of this cireumstanc 
that the appellative 27:a€w» has been applied to the 
planet. Venus has also been observed to twinkle, 
and even Mars and Jupiter, though feebly. Tycho 
Brahé has remarked that Saturn never twinkles 
but this opinion has been controverted by Scheiner 
and other observers, although it is generally ad- 











mitted that the phenomenon i is exe eedingly diffi | 
cult to be recognised in the case of this planet. 
An impression has generally prevailed that the 
stars do not twinkle in telescopes. M. Arago, 


Even a few years after the invention of the tele- 
scope Simon Marius remarked that, by removing 
the eye-piece of the telescope, the images of the 
stars and planets appear enlarged, and exhibit 
rapid fluctuations of brightness and colour, In 
1813, Nicholson showed that a similar pheno- 
menon would be produced, if the eye-piecve of an 
achromatic telescope was pushed out of focus. 
The same inquirer also gave an account of an- 
other experiment, which tended to illustrate the 
rapid fiuctuation of colour which the stars un. 
dergo during the process of twinkling. ‘The tele- 
scope being adjusted to distinct vision, he applied 
to it a smart vibration, which caused the image of 
the star to be transformed into a curved line 
of light, returning into itself, and diversiticd by 
several colours. A similar phenomenon presented 
itself on the occasion of each successive vibra- 
tion. He estimates that each colour oceupied 
about a third of the whole length of the curve, 
and assuming that he applied ten vibrations to 
the telescope in the course of a second, he hence 
concluded that the light of Sirius passes through 
thirty changes of colour in a second of time. It 
follows, as a necessary consequence of this ex- 
periment, tliat the stars in general shine only by 
a portion of their light, the effect of twinkling 
being to diminish their brightness. It is easy to 
conceive, therefore, that a star which is estimated 
to be of the seventh magnitude, because it is 
usually invisible to the naked eye, might become 
distinct y perceptible if the phenomenon of twink- 
ling were to ccase. After giving a detailed ac- 
count of the circumstances which accompany the 
twinkling of the celestial bodies, and of the mo- 
difications to which they are subject, M. Arago 
next proceeds to.explain his views. of the physical 
origin of the phenomenon. He maintains that 
the only satisfactory theory which can be ad- 
vanced on the subject is that which connects the 
phenomenon with the principle of the inter- 
ference of light. He illustrates the latter princi- 
ple by the well-known experiment, in which two 
rays of light emanating in different directions 
from a luminous point, are made to converge 
again by being reflected from the surfaces of two 
mirrors, and to combine together, or to destroy 
each other, according to the conditions of the ex 
periment. If the light trom which the rays issue 
be homogeneous, and if the routes severally tra- 
versed by them be made to differ in le ngth by 
gradually displacing one of the mirrors, the point 
where they meet after refiexion will, in some po- 
sitions of the movable mirror, exhibit a very 
vivid light, while in other intermediate positions 
it will appear quite black. ‘The positions of the 
movable mirrov, corresponding to which the two 
rays thus alternately conspire together or destroy 
each other, will vary with the colour of the 
spectrum employed in the experiment. It results 
from this important fact, that when rays of white 
light emanate from the luminous point, they will 
exhibit at their point of concourse after reflexion 
a succession of prismatic colours, depending 
in each case on the position of the movable 
mirror. It is found that similar effects may 
be produced, if, instead of causing the routes 
of the two rays to differ in length, the re- 
frangibility of the media through which they 
pass be subjected to a similar variation. It 
is upon these two facts that M. Arago has esta- 
blished his theory of scintillation. In the case 
of telescopic observations, he supposes that the 
rays of light which enter the telescope at op- 
posite extremities of a diameter of the object- 
glass, may have traversed strata of the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, which, either from 
variations of density or temperature, or from 


| 
however, asserts that this opinion is erroneous. | 





hygrometrie causes, may possess different re- 
fractive powers. It might happen from this 
cause that the red rays at the one extre- 
mity of the diameter might totally destroy 
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ro at t the emeeiba extremity, and that the focus 
; might pass from the normal colour of white to 
that of green, the complimentary colour of red. 
In the next instant the green might be totally de- 
stroyed, and the colour at the focus would, conse- 
and similar effects might mani- 
festly be produced each successive instant, by the 
destruction now of one colour and now of another 
colour of the spectruin. Generally, the rays will 
only partially destroy each other by their inter- 
ference ; in which case the light will still be co 

loured at the focus, although less intensely than if 
the destruction had been complete. M. Arago 
had already established by experiment, that if 
even the twentieth part of a pencil of light were 
extinguished by the interference of any of the 
homogeneous rays, the light at the focus would 
appear sensibly coloured. It would, therefore, be 
sufiicient that the strata of the atmosphere should, 
by reason of their unequal refrangibility, affeet in- 
termittently, and in a suitable degree, the twen- 
tieth part of the rays which the surface of a lens 
embraces in order that the focal point should 
acquire in suceession the different prismatic 
colours. “ Now,” says M. Arago, “if we take 
into consideration the great length of the route 
traversed by the light from the superior limits 
of the atmosphere to the object-glass of the tele- 
scope; if we reflect, moreover, on the small dif- 
ference of refrangibility which suflices to occasion 
the passage of two rays from the state of accord 
to that of destruction, on the effect of winds, how- 
ever moderate, bringing incessantly new atmo- 
spheric strata before the telescope, it cannot excite 
any surprise that in observing Sirius, a star suffi- 
ciently low in our latitudes, as many as thirty 
changes of colour in a second have been noted.” 
Having thus explained, by the principle of the 
interference of light, the twinkling of the stars in 
telescopes, M. Arago finds no difficulty in apply- 
ing the same explanation to observations with the 
naked eye. He then proceetls to show how the 
twinkling of the planets nay be accounted for by 
the same principle, and he concludes the exposi- 
tion of his views on this interesting subject by sug- 
gesting three different modes of measuring the scin- 
tillation of astar, Weshall confine ourselves to a 
brief notice of the first of these scintillométres, as 
he terms them, which is unquestionably the most 
ingenious in its conception, and the most conclu- 
sive as regards the character of its results. It 
depends on an experiment, which is originally due 
to M. Arago himself, and which he first gave an 
account of in the year 1824. If a diaphragm be 
placed before the object-glass of a telescope, so as 
to allow the light to pass through a circular aper- 
ture, and if a star be observed with the telescope 
when the eye-piece is in the position of distinct 
vision, the image of the star will resemble a vacil- 
lating dise of light surrounded by alternate dark 
and bright rings. If the eye-piece be now gradu- 
ally pushed in, there is a second position, in which 
the Inminous disk in the centre will be replaced 
by a black hole surrounded by alternate bright 
and dark rings. By continuing to push the eye- 
piece towards the focus a third position will be 
found, in which the image will resemble that ob- 

served in the first instance; and thus a constant 
recurrence will take place as the eye-piece is 
pushed forward, the image alternating between a 
luminous centre surrounded by dark and bright 
rings, and a central dark hole surrounded by 
bright and dark rings. Now, to determine the 
second position of the eye-piece, viz. that in which 
the image of the star exhibits a black hole in its 
centre, instead of observing the star directly, the 
eye-pieve may be placed exactly midway between 
the first and third positions. If the telescope be 
now directed to a star which twinkles, the pheno- 
menon will manifest itself in a succession of acci- 
dental reappearances of a luminous point in the 
dark hole, and these reappearances will be more 
numerous as the twinkling is stronger. At the 
request of M. Arago, a series of observations of 
this kind were made by MM. Goujon and C. 
Matthieu. The following selection will serve as 
an illustration of them :— 
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Height above Number of Apparitions 
Stars the Horizon. in Five Minutes. 
pens a 2? 40 
er | hg 17 
Aldebaran . . 57° 13 
Capella. . . 81° 8 
Jan. 22, 1851. 
mess o. 5 RE 28 
Procyon. . . 46° 20 
@ Orionis . . 48° 15 
Pollux . . . 69° 12 


M. Arago had concluded from theoretical con- 
siderations, that if the eye-piece were shifted from 
the second position to some position intermediate 
between the second and third, the apparitions of the 
luminous point would be more frequent than in the 
first instance. The results of actual observations 
afforded a complete confirmation of his conclusion. 
Having fully expounded his own view of the origin 
of twinkling, M. Arago next examines the various 
theories advanced by preceding writers on the 
subject, and points out their inadequacy in every 
case to account for the phenomena. M. Arago 
states that although he feels convinced that, in 
connecting the phenomenon of scintillation with 
the principle of interferences, he has viewed the 
subject in its proper aspect, still he is far from 
being of opinion that nothing further remains to 
be done. “For example,” says he, “no one of 
my acquaintance has connected in an entirely 
satisfactory manner, and even to their numerical 
values, the planetary disks which the stars acquire, 
and the rings which surround them, with the 
theory of interferences.” He adds, that he had 
been informed that M. Schwerd, a geometer of 
Germany, had succeeded in this research; but he 
was told at the same time that, according to the 
calculations of M. Schwerd, which besides were 
applied exclusively to simple lenses not achro- 
matic, the diameters of the planets when seen in 
a telescope with a reduced aperture ought to 
appear enlarged like the stars, a result entirely 
contradicted by observation. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, October 12th. 

A rutrp or fourth-rate /euilletoniste has started 
the idea of producing a special volume of prose 
and poetry illustrative of the Exhibition of Manu. 
factures and Art which is to come off in this city 
in the year 1855, supposing no new revolution to 
intervene. ‘lhe volume he proposes shall consist 
of contributions from one hundred of the prin- 
cipal writers of the day, and shall be profusely 
embellished by the most eminent artists and 
engravers. Itshould, he thinks, be in parchment, 
in order that it may last for ever; be of at least 
one thousand pages in size, in order that it may 
be not a mere volume, but a ‘monument;’ and 
be enriched with the portraits and the autographs 
of the contributors to it, in order that it may per- 
petuate their ‘glory’ to the latest posterity. ‘The 
idea has been eagerly clutched at by a set of 
feuilletonistes and other small scribblers, and it 
seems that the Government—for in this glorious 
land the Government is expected to do everything 
—will be pestered to procure means for carrying 
it out. The very least that its concocter and its 
supporters say of it is, that if acted on it will give 
‘France and the world’ a noble specimen of the 
grandeur, sublimity, profundity, and beauty of the 
modern literature of France; and will, like the 
poems of Horace, be more lasting than brass, and 
will outlive the wear and tear of ages. But a 
moment’s consideration will convince any one 
that -these worthy gentlemen are egregious sim- 
pletons, and that their project is absurd and 
impracticable. In the first place, what can be 
more ridiculous than the idea of supposing that 
one single volume can be made to contain the 
quintessence of philosophy, history, poetry, belles 


lettres, and writings of every possible kind that are | 


comprised in the generic term literature? In the 
second place, I should very much like to know 
where France can find so many as one hundred 











authors, whom she would be willing to put for- | 
ward as the representatives and exponents of her | 
modern intelligence. Count on your fingers | 
every contemporary writer of real note, and you 
would not, I fancy, find a score at the very out- 
side. Now it is clear, that if such a ‘literary 
monument’ as that spoken of were to be erected, 
not only must the very best workmen be employed 
in it, but such workmen as can worthily bear 
compare with the best of other countries. Thirdly, 
is it likely that such authors as Guizot, Lamen- 
nais, Thiers, Lamartine, Hugo, Cousin, Sand, and 
St. Mare Girardin, would condescend to write a 
few pages in a show-book, and have those pages 
considered the highest literary production of 
which they are capable? These objections are 
sufficient to condemn the famous project; and yet 
they are not the only ones that might be brought 
forward, And, it will be observed, they entirely 
leave out of question the very thing which the 
advocates of it have in view—the exaltation of 
their own personalimportance. For it is perfectly 
ludicrous to imagine that the French government 
would allow, or the public tolerate, such a con- 
temptible exhibition as that of a set of men whose 
greatest glory has been to write a newspaper 
Jeuilleton, or a paltry vaudeville, putting themselves 
forward as great writers, and as so certain of 
immortality as to make it advisable to preserve 
their portraits and fac-similes of their handwriting 
for the admiration of posterity. 

It is only in France that one hears of such 
wild schemes being broached. And in France 
they are only imagined by the smallest uf small 
littérateurs. No body of men could possibly be 
more truly insignificant than these; but, unfortu- 
nately, their conceit is stupendous, and their im- 
pudence equals their conceit. Hence we find 
them usurping the foremost place in the literary 
fraternity, speaking with ineffable contempt of 
their betters, representing their country’s litera- 
ture as the most brilliant in the world, and them- 
selves as the burning and shining lights of it; 
and assuming airs which would be offensive in 
men of undoubted genius, but which are absolutely 
intolerable in such fellows as they. And with all 
this, they are ill-read, ignorant, and shallow-pated 
to a degree which none but those who know them 
can fully conceive. In a word, of all literary snobs 
they are immeasurably the greatest; and that is 
saying a good deal, for the snobs who are soi-disant 
literary are the worst of any. 

You announced last week that Rachel is going 
to Russia with an engagement of 16,000I. for her- 
self, 4000/7. for her troupe, and extras besides; 
and that Bressant, of the Gymnase, has been en- 
gaged as a sociétaire at the Théatre Frangais. 
These two apparently common-place events have 
created what play-bills call ‘a tremendous sensa- 
tion’ in the literary and theatrical circles here. 
They are the great événement of the day. Nothing 
else is talked about, and they have been made the 
text of columns of type in the journals. A proof 
thisg be it remarked en passant, that the passion 
of the Parisians for theatres, though less vehe- 
ment than it was, is still remarkably strong. 

tachel, generally speaking, is angrily censured 
for accepting her Russian engagement. She is 
aceused of violating her agreement with the 
Théatre Francais ; of breaking through the solemn 
rules of the establishment; of, by absenting her. 
self for a year, doing what no other performer 
ever did or thought of doing from the time of 
Moliére downwards; of being scandalously un- 
grateful to the Parisian public; and of sundry 
other crimes and misdemeanours. But, que diable ! 
what would people have? Asum of sixteen thou- 
sand pounds in hard cash, with the perspective of 
valuable presents, and pleasant extras, really can- 
not in these money-loving days, be disdained even 
by a Rachel, though she be already archi-million- 
naire. She may, therefore, be excused for strain- 
ing a point or two; though, truth to speak, as the 
theatre has consented to her going, it is hardly 
fair to accuse her of so doing. Besides she had 
undoubtedly the power of putting an end to her 
engagement altogether, by’ resigning the advan- 











tages to which the length and importance of her 
services entitle her, and by making an indemnity 
for any wrong that step might occasion to the 
theatre; and she offered to do both. As to the 
charge of ingratitude, it is of small weight; if an 
author or artist owes anything to the public, the 
public owes as much to him for the instruction 
or pleasure afforded. As to Bressant, the case is 
different: he has been imposed by the Govern- 
ment on the theatre as a sociétaire, without under- 
going the probation required from all the other 
performers: moreover, he has had granted to him 
a larger salary than is fair, regard being had to 
what the other performers receive; and, finally, 
he supersedes an excellent actor who has long 
and faithfully served the theatre. All this is in 
direct violation of the regulations of the house; 
and these regulations, it must be remembered,— 
the Theatre Frangais being an exceptional insti- 
tution,—are embodied and sanctioned in and by 
decrees of the Government, which are exactly the 
same in every respect as an Act of Parliament in 
England. 








VARIETIES. 
Franklin and Voltaire.—The enthusiasm of 
which he had been the object at Versailles was 
renewed at Paris. Voltaire had recently arrived 
there, after an absence of thirty years. He was 
in his eighty-tifth year. Franklin called upon 
him, and was received with evident pleasure. 
Voltaire at first accosted him in English; but, 
having lost the habit of speaking it, he resumed 
the conversation in French, adroitly remarking, 
“T could not resist the temptation of speaking 
for a moment the language of Franklin.” The 
Philadelphia sage then presented his grandson to 
the patriarch of Ferney, and asked his blessing 
upon him. “God and Liberty!” said Voltaire, 
raising his hands over the young man’s head; 
“that is the only benediction appropriate to the 
grandson of Franklin.” A few days atter this 
interview the same parties met at the Academy 
of Sciences, and were placed side by side. The 
sight of these distinguished old men elicited 
another outbreak of Parisian enthusiasm. The 
cry arose that they should embrace. They stood 
up, bowed, took each other by the hand, and spoke. 
But this was not enough. The clamour con- 
tinued. “Tl faut s’embrasser a la Frangaise,” 
was the cry; whereupon they kissed each other 
on the cheek, and not till then did the tumult 
subside. The scene was classically compared by 
the littérateurs of the day to “Solon embracing 
Sophocles.” Voltaire lived only a month after 
this second encounter with his American contem- 
porary.—New York Literary World. 

Ancient Pyramid in California.—Another of 
those numerous evidences of a civilized antiquity 
in the ‘ New World’ has just turned up, it seems, 
in shape of a great stone pyramid, composed of 
courses from 18 inches to nearly 3 feet in thick- 
ness, and 5 to 8 feet in length. It has a level 
top of more than 50 feet square, though it is said 
to be evident from the remains that it was once 
completed. ‘This pyramid differs, in some re- 
spects, from the Egyptian pyramids, being more 
slender or pointed; and the outer surface of the 
blocks being cut to an angle, that gave the struc- 
ture, when new and complete, a smooth or regular 
surface from top to bottom. From the present 
level of the sands there are fifty-two distinct 
layers of stone, that will average at least 2 feet: 
this gives its present height 104 feet, so that 
before the top was displaced it must have been at 
least 20 feet higher than at present. How far 
it extends beneath the surface of the sands it 1s 
impossible io determine without great labour. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. R. on table-moving—received. And a note from the 
Geographical Society, at the moment of going to press, 
announcing that a meeting will be shortly convened for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the best means of 
testifying the feelings of the public in the melancholy fate 
of Lieut. Bellot, of the French navy, who fell a victim in 
search of Sir John Franklin, while conveying orders from 
Captain Pullen to Sir E. Belcher in Wellington Channel, 
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SAUNDERS AND OTLEY’S 
~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A DOCTOR'S DAUGHTER'S MANUAL 
OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


SKETCHES AND CHARACTERS; 
Or, NATURAL HISTORY OF HUMAN INTELLECTS. 
By J. W. WHITECROSS. 


COL. CHURCHILL'S MOUNT LEBANON. 


3 vols. Svo, 


PUBLIC MONUMENTS A DISGRACE 
TO ENGLAND, 


AS EXEMPLIFIED IN HER COLOSSAL STATUES. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
By Mrs. GREER, Author of “ Quakerism.” 


2 vols. 


CONFIDENCE. 


A TALE. 3 vols. 


THE CASTLE ST. LAURE. 
A TALE. 2 vols. 


THE SHRINE OF CONTENT. 
By J. RAWLINGS, Esq. 


EMINENT CHARACTERS 


OF THE 
ENGLISH REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. 
‘ By EDWIN OWEN JONES. 


HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO 
PUBLISH. 


Advice to Authors, Inexpericnced Writers, and Possessors 
of Manuscripts, on the Efficient Publication of Books 
intended for General Circulation, or Private Distribution, 
Post free to orders enclosing Twelve Stamps, addressed to 
Messrs, SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit Street. 











P NAM'S MONTHLY for OCTOBER.— 
This Magazine, devoted to American Literature, Science 
and Art, is published simultaneously in London and New York. 

The writers in this Magazine comprehend the first authors in 
the United States; and the high stand it has t:ken as an original 
work, with the general excellence of its articl s, has gained for it 
a foremost position amongst the first periodica!s of the day. 

Circulation—35,000 Copies Monthly 
Contents oF OcropER Ne MBER, (Part 10.) 

1, What Impression do We, and should We, make Abroad 2— 
2. Institutions of Learning and Science ‘continued)—3. 
Garden—4. The Early Poetry of France—5. The late Patr 
Celebration at Berne—6. The Retort Courteous—7. " ext 
Shakspere—S. Art-Manufactures—9. Wensley (continued)—10. To 
ome Ma — 2s of an Ex-Jesuit (continued)—12. The 

stra: Julieu—i3. Fishing 2 West—ld. Sketches in ¢ 
poems bey p Arial hing at the West—l4. Sketches in a 

*,* A few copies of Volume I., containing the first Six N " 
may be obtained, bound in cloth, 10s. Ed. ” eanneecaseeiin 

London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate Hill; or by 

order of all Booksellers. 























PUBLISHED AT EDINBURGH EVERY TUESDAY AND 
FRIDAY MORNING. ’ 
Price 44d. Per Annem, £2. 
x q r . eer Wren 
‘PHE ‘SCOTTISH PRESS’ NEWSPAPER. 
Ce beak A Newspaper published in Edinburgh. 
SULATION.—Extensive, and rapidly growing chiefly con- 
ane CERES. > al upidly growing, but chiefly con 
PoLitics.—Liberal. ‘The only liberal journal publishe 7 
8. . > on} 4 al published on Tues- 
~ and Friday; and both in its leading columns and by extracts 
Bree papers giving to this branch a foremost place. 
AADVERTISEMENTS.—Takes the lead of all i nie aries 
advertising rr pss e all its contemporaries as an 
Rrviews.—Reviews of new and interesting works form 
sting a h a most 
important feature, and books sent for notice placed in the re- 
Viewers’ hands without delay. ” ) ni 
Fine Arts.—Also a prominent subject of notice and criticism. 
. Epvcation —Receives the large attention it deserves; educa- 
oe — being systematically pointed out. 
MMERCE.—Meetings of public companies, life assurance, emi- 
gration news, the markets, &c. &c. fully given. 4 





TO ADVERTISERS, 
Advertisements of Four Lines for One Shilling. 
Five or Six Lines for One and Sixpence. 
Seven or Eight Lines for Two Shillings. 
Ten Lines for Half-a-Crown, and so on throughout the scale. 
. Contracts for a series of Advertisements on liberal terms. 
Scottish Press’ Office, Exijinburgh, 251, High Street. 





UCKINGHAM HOUSE, PALL MALL, to 
be SOLD or LET. Apply to Bantine and Son, St. James's 
Street, Fareproruer and Co., Lancaster Place, Rickarps and Son, 
Crown Court, Broad Street. 
0 lag BRITANNIA NEWSPAPER AND 
CONSERVATIVE JOURNAL, published every Saturday— 
Office, 141, Strand. The Proprietors of the ‘ Britannia’ have the 
satisfaction of announcing to their Subscribers and the Public, that 
they have secured the exclusive right of publishing in the columns 
of the ‘ Britannia’ an historical novel, entitled 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY; OR, THE DAYS OF THE 
REFORMATION. 
By the Author of ‘ Whitefriars.’ 


| In which will be depicted, in a striking and original manner, the 








struggles, sufferings, and persecutions, through which our early 
Reformers attained to the Crown of Martyrdom. The publication 
of the work wil! commence on Saturday, the 8th October, and will 
be continued weekly without intermission. 

As a Famity Conservative Newsparer the ‘ Britannia’ is cele- 
brated for its consistent advocacy of the great principle of Na- 
tional Prosperity, and, from the systematic arrangement of its 
intel.igence, the comprehensive character of its contents, and the 
permanent interest of its Original Articles on Religion, Politics, 
Literature, and all Social Topic ,it is preserved for binding perhaps 
more extensively than any similar publication. 

Ce Price Sixpence. Post-Oftice Orders payable to JOHN 
MORTIMER, 








N ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
& PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor. --ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Kevenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £10%,100, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Nincty per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances fur the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
eredit for the first five years 

‘Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 

Premium to Inswre £100 at death. 


Remainder 
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Age} Fir Second| Third Fourth Fifth i 
| Year. | Year. Year. Year. Year. of Life. 
£ 3. Ea @i£a digs. GIL «a a £s. d 
20 018 2/019 2} 1 0 3 11 5 i128 ils 2 
30 j}1 3 S}l 5 242 6 18 4 110 0 210 5 
40 1 11 10;1 13 9} 11510 118 1 20 6 3.8 3 


Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 





Sum Insured. 





Date of Policy.; Bonuses. Amount. 
H 

£ £ s. d. 8s. d. 

1825 5000 1926 2 4 .2 4 

1825 ! 2000 | 770 9 9 9 9 

1828 | 4000 j 1058 2 4 24 








Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 

*,* Applications for Agencies ma, be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank buildings. 


U* ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 183¢. 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 

The distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 
others— 

Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constructed to meet the various wants 0 
and every risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended. 

One-half the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 
on credit. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Company. 

Loans granted on approved Personal Security. 

Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most other 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to another in 
decked vessels, without Licence, and to British North America, 
and many partsof the United States, without extra Premium, by 
merely giving the ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 
intended visit. 

Whole- world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of Pre- 
mium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real se 
curity. 

Prospectuses. and every information, may be obtained upor 
application to the Resident Director. 


* aie OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
aA SOCIETY, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings. 
Capital, a Quarter of a Million. 
Directors. 

Richard Corrie Bache, Esq. The Rev. C. Mackenzie, A.M. 

Wiliam Betts, Esq. | Colonel Rowland, R.A, 

John Blakeway, Esq. William Simpson, Esq. 

Charles Collick, Esq. William Thacker, Esq. 



























George M. Dowdeswell, Esq. William A. Thomas, I 
Frederick A. Durnford, Esq. Francis Watts, Esq., 


Robert Keate, Esq. 

Stephen H. Lee, 

To landowners and persons whose children, or relatives, or rever- 
sioners, who will be liable to the new Succession Duty, Life As- 
surance, which is free from that duty, and likewise from Income 
Tex, presents great advantages of meeting that payment. 

With an ample capital not injuriously large, this Socicty offers 
every benetit of Life Assurance, to all classes. 

The Periodical Valuation of the Policies effected with this So- 
ciety, on the Participating Scale, was announced t an extraordi- 
nary General Mecting, held 16th June, 1852; and the following 
Kenus then declared—viz., a sum equivalent to a cash bonus of 20 
per cent. on Policies of five years’ standing and upwards, to be 
appropriated, at option, either in diminution of premiums, until 
oe division of profits, or as a permanent addition to the 

olizies. 

Prospectuses may be procured from the Society’s Agents, or 

E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 


G. W. Wood, Esq. 























SOLICITORS AND GENERAL LIFE 
kK ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 52, Chancery Lane, London. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 

Tus SocleTy PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES— 

The security of a subscribed Capital of ONE MILLION. 

Exemption of the Assured from all liability. 

Premiums affording particular advantages to young lives. 

Participating and Non-Participating Premiums. 

In the former EIGHTY PER CENT. or FOUR-FIFTHS of the 
profits are divided amongst the Assured triennally, either by way of 
addition to the sum assured, or in diminution of Premium, at their 
option. 

"a deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits for inte- 
rest on Capital, for a Guarantee Fund, or on any other account. 

POLICIES FREE OF STAMP DUTY and INDISPUTABLE, 
except in case of fraud. 

At the General Mceting, on the 3lst of May last, A BONUS was 
declared of nearly Two Per Centr. per annum on the amount 
assured, or at the rate of from THIRTY to upwards of SIXTY per 
cent. on the Premiums paid. 

POLICIES share in the Profits, even if ONE PREMIUM ONLY 
has been paid. 

Next DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1856. 

The Directors meet on Thursdays, at 2 o’Clock. Assurances may 
be effected by applying on any other day, between the hours of 10 
and 4, at the Office of the Society, where prospectuses and all other 
requisite information can be obtained. 

CHARLES JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


A= LIFE ASSURANCE AND DE- 
FERRED ANNUITY ASSOCIATION, 7, Lothbury, Lon- 
don. Established 1839. 





Trustees. 

John Pemberton Heywood, Esq. | Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. | George Wodehouse Currie, Esq. 
Directors. 

Chairman.—The Hon Ettor T. Yorke, M.P. 
Depuiy-Chairman.—W 1Lu1aM James Maxwe tt, Esq. 
G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. | William James Lancaster, Esq. 
George Fred. Dickson, Esq. Charles Snell Paris, Esq. 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. Ernest A. Stephenson, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq. Lieut.-Cvlonel Tulloch. 
Life Assurances of every description can be effected with this 
Association. 
Deferred Annuities granted with options upon very favourable 
terms. J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 


Skies INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COM- 
PANY, No. 72, Lombard Street, London. 
TRUSTEES. 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
J. Campbell Renton, Esq. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Richard Malins, Esq., Q.C., M.P. Wilkam Wilberforce, Esq. 

The POLICIES of this Company being INUVISPUTABLE, (in 
terms of the Deed of Constitution duly registered,) are TRANS- 
FERABLE SECURITIES, their validity not being dependent, as 
in the case of ordinary Policies, upon the import of past and per- 
haps forgotten circumstances, and office documents. Used as 
FAMILY PROVISIONS, they relieve the Assured from all doubt 
and anxiety as to the future. 

Owing to this important improvement in the practice of Life 
Assurance, the progress of this Company has been rapid from the 
commencement of its business, and is steadily advancing. 

ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 


QUITY AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, No. 26, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 

Policies in this Office are Indisputable, and the Assured will find 
all those other advantages and facilities which the more modern 
practice of Offices has proved may with safety be adopted. 

No charge for Policy Stamps. : 
Persons Assured the present year will participate in the Profits 
to be divided at the end of 1854. 
























BAD OF DEPOSIT, 
7, Sr. Martin’s Prace, TRaratcar Square, Lonpon. 
ARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 
are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by 
which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect Se- 
curity. 

The Interest is payable in Janvary and Jury, and for the con- 
venience of Depositors residing at a distance, will, on application, 
be paid either at the Branch Offices, or through Country bankers, 
without expense. . 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
*.* Prospectuses free on application. 


E OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY.—This Company offers safe and profitable in- 
vestment for large or small sums of money. The Funds are lent 
on the security of Freehold and Leasehold Property, in connexion 
with a Life Assurance, thus superseding Building Societies by pro- 
viding for the ceasing of the payments in the event of the death 
of the Borrower. 

15 and 16, Adam Street, Ade! phi. 





R. HODSON, Sec. 








OZEAU'S COPAHINE MEGE, or SAC- 
® CHARATED CAPSULES.—A perfect substitute for Copaiba 
will be found in the Copahine Mége. which has been approved by 
the French Academy of Medi: ine, and successfully admin stered in 
the Paris and London Hospitals. (See ‘Lancet’ of Nov. 6, 1852, 
an extract of which will be forwarded on application.;—P»epared 
and sold by G. JOZEAU, French Chemist, 49, Haymarket, London, 
and 161, Rue Montmartre, Paris; and the principal Chemists of 
France, England, and the Colonies. The bottle of 100 Capsules, 
ds. Gd.; of 50 ditto, 2s. 9d.; and the name of GABRIEL JOZEAU 
printed on the Government stamp. 


LIEUTENANT OF DRAGOONS CURED 

of KHEUMATISM by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
FILLS.—This Officer, who is in the Dutch army, states that Hot- 
loway’s Pills and Ointment have cured him of rheumatism, which 
appeared to be incurable, as neither sea-bathing, vapour-baths, 
nor preparations vaunted as sure remedies, did him any good, and 
the treatment of the doctor, after several months’ trial, was with- 
out success. At this juncture he commenced taking these Pills, 
and rubbing the Ointment into the compiaining parts twice a day, 
which effeccually cured him in the course of six we ks. The truth 
of this statement can be vouched for by Mr. J. B. Stratman, of 
Bois-le- Duc.—Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s 
Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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Messrs. Reeve and Co.'s Natural History Publications. 
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WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; the Narrative of a Journey 
through the Mountains of Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By 
THomas THomson, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon Bengal Army. With Tinted Lithographs 
and anew Map by Arrowsmith. 8vo. 15s. 


THE BOTANY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.MS. HERALD. By 


BERTHOLD SEEMANN. To be completed in Ten Parts. 4to. 10s. plain. 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History of the British Sea- 


Weeds; containing Coloured Figures and Descriptions of all the Species. By Pro- 
fessor HARVEY. In 3 vols. royal Svo, cloth, arranged in the order of publication, 
7l. 12s. 6d. ; in 4 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, arranged systematically, 7/. 17s. 6d. 


THE RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM-HIMALAYA. 


Plates, with descriptions. By Dr. J. D. Hooker, F.R.S. Folio. 


bans | 


31. 168. coloure 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. Illustrated from the Liverpool 
Collection of the Great Exhibition and New Crystal Palace. By TnoMas ARCHER. 
With Twenty Plates. Royal lémo. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 


Dr. LaANDsporouGH. Twenty Plates. Royal 1émo. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. By the Rev. 
: - cca Second Edition. Twenty Plates. Royal 16mo. 10s. 6d. co- 
oured, 


By the Rev. 


10s. 6d. coloured 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS, comprising all the 
—, By Tromas Moore, F.L.8. Twenty Plates. Royal lémo. 10s. 6d. 
coloured. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By Acyes Catiow. Third Edition. 


With Twenty Plates of Figures. Royal 16mo. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE (commenced in 1786) ; con- 
tinued by Sir W. J. Hooxer, F.R.S. Published in Monthly Numbers. Six Plates. 
$s. 6d. coloured. 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. By Dr. J. D. Hooker, F.R.S. Parts 


I, Il. and III. Twenty Plates. 31s. 6d. coloured, 21s. plain. 


ICONES PLANTARUM; or Figures, with brief descriptive Charac- 
ters and Remarks, of New or Rare Plants, selected from the Author’s Herbarium. 


By Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R.S. (New Series.) Vol. V. Svo. 1l, 11s, 6d. plain. 


THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R.S. With 
Mlustrations of the natural size by W. Fitch. Elephant folio. Reduced to 21s. 
coloured. 


HOOKER’S JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND KEW GARDENS 
MISCELLANY. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R.S. In Monthly Numbers, with 
& Plate. Price Two Shillings. 


A CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS. By Sir Wi1am 


J. Hooker, F.R.S. Containing 100 Plates. Royal 4to. Five Guineas coloured. 


THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. Dr. 


Bapuam. Plates. Super-royal 8vo. 21s. coloured. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH MYCOLOGY. By Mrs. Hussry. 


Ninety handsome Coloured Drawings. Royal 4to. 7l. 12s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH MYCOLOGY. By Mrs. Hussey. 
Second — In Monthly Numbers. Royal 4to. Each containing Three Plates. 
5s. coloured. 


THE TOURIST’S FLORA. 8vo. 18s. 
THE BOTANY OF THE ANTARCTIC VOYAGE. By Dr. J. D. 


Hooker, F.R.S. 200 Plates. Royal 4to. 10/. 15s. coloured ; 7. 10s. plain. 


THE CRYPTOGAMIC BOTANY OF THE ANTARCTIC VOY- 
AGE. By Dr. ager D. Hoogcer. F.R.S Seventy-four Plates. Royal 4to. 41. 4s. 
coloured ; 2l. 17s. plain. 


CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE; being the Narrative of 
the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under the Command of Captain Heury Kellett, R.N., 
C.B. By BertHotp Seemann, F.L.8, In 2 vols. 8vo, with Tinted Lithographs 
and a new Map by Petermann. 2ls. 


sy JosEPH Woops. 


TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF BRAZIL. By Greorcr Garp- 


wer, F.L.S. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 
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CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. By Lovers Reeve, F.LS. Published 
in Monthly Parts, price 10s., containing Eight Coloured Plates by Sowerby. Sold 
also in Monographs, any Genus separately, and in bound Volumes. Vols. I to VI 
containing 751 Coloured Plates, 4S/. 38. ° 2 


CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA® 


By Lov 
300 Coloured Plates. “A ak Sa Te 


2 vols, 4to, 10, coloured ; él. plain, 


ELEMENTS OF CONCHOLOGY. By Lover, Reeve, FLS, 
Parts I. toX. Plates’ Royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, coloured. 


INSECTA BRITANNICA. Diptera, Vol. I. By F. Waker, F.LS, 


Ten Plates. Svo. 25s. plain. 


ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. SAMARANG. By Jonn 


Gray, Sir Joun Ricuarpson, Professor OWEN, ARTHUR ADAMS, LOVELL REEve, 
and ADAM Wuite. Thirty-three Coloured Plates; 22 plain. Royal 4to. 31. 10s. 


ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF HM S. HERALD. (MAM- 
ener rin Md Sir agg _ Edited by Professor Forses, F.R.S. Fifteen 
oudle Plates. Oo. 2s. 


THE DODO AND ITS KINDRED. By H. E. Srricxianp, F.GS. 
and A. G. MELVILLE, M.D. Eighteen Plates and Wood Engravings. Royal 4to. 21s. 


BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By J. Curtis, FLS. 769 Coloured 
Plates. 16 vols Svo Reduced to 21. 
*,* Re-issued in Monthly Numbers, 3s. 6d. each. 


POPULAR HiSTORY OF MOLLUSCA : or, Shells and their Animal 
Inhabitants. By Mary Roperts. 18 Plates. Royal lémo. 10s, 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By Mania E. Catuow. 
Second Edition. Sixteen Plates. Royal 1lémo. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. By Apam Wuirr, F.LS. 
Sixteen Plates by B, W. Hawkins, F.L.S, Royal 1§mo. 10s, 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, comprising all the British 
Birds. By P. H. Gosse. Twenty Plates. Royal 16mo. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORNITHOLOGY. By Sir Witi1am JARDINE, 
Bart., F.R.S. Published in Parts, with Coloured Plates. Vols. for 1848, 49, 50, 51, 
and 52, now ready. 


PARKS AND PLEASURE-GROUNDS; or, Practical Notes on 
Country Residences, Villas, Public Parks, and Gardens. By Cuar.es H. J. SmiTH 
Landscape Gardener. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


a 


POPULAR GEOLOGY. By J. Berre Jukes, F.G.S. With Twenty 
Landscape Views of Geological Scenery in Double-tinted Lithography. Royal 16mo. 
10s. Gd. 


POPULAR MINERALOGY : a Familiar Account of Minerals and 
their Uses. By Henny Sowersy. Twenty Plates. Royal 16mo 10s. 6d. coloured. 


THE CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM: an Agricultural Frag- 
ment. By C. W. H. Second Edition. With numerous Hlustrations by Cruikshank. 
12mo. 8s. 


DROPS OF WATER; their marvellous and beautiful Inhabitants 
displayed by the Microscope. By AcNes CaTLow. Plates. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
coloured. 


VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS; or, History of Forest Trees, 
Lichens, and Mosses. By Mary Rozearts. Twenty Plates. Royal l6mo. 10s. 6d. 
coloured. 


THE CULTURE OF THE VINE, as well under Glass as in the 


open Air. By J. Sanpers. With Plates. 8vo. 5s. 


THE PLANETARY AND STELLAR UNIVERSE. By Roserr 
James Mann. Fifty Astronomical Diagrams and Maps. Feap. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WISDOM AND BENEVOLENCE 
OF THE DEITY, as manifested in Nature. By H. Epwarps, LL.D. Square 12mo. 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 


THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF FISH. By Piscarivs 
Sewed. le. 











London ; Printed by Lovell Reeve, of No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the C« 











anky of Middlesex (at the office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street. 


Covent Garden, aforesaid); and published by him at the office of Messrs. Recve and Co. No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden,—Saturday, October 15, 1853. 
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